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Editorial. 


UR illustrated article this week has been compiled by 
members of the Second Church of Boston in prepa- 
ration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding, which will be celebrated next fall. 
This is one of the churches which, by a natural 

process of evolution, passed from the old order to the new. 
The situation of the Second Church in Copley Square sug- 
gests some of the changes which have come in two hun- 
dred and fifty years. In 1649 there was no Episcopal 
church in Boston. There were not even the beginnings of 
a Museum of Art, and all the books in the colony would 
fill scarcely more than a shelf in the Public Library. This 
article is published in the middle of the month, because 
we do not wish to interrupt the monthly articles contributed 
by Dr. Hale on “ Traditions of the Unitarian Pulpit.” The 
subject of the next sketch will be Dr. George Putnam, of 
Roxbury. 
& 


Wuart is orthodoxy, and who are the orthodox to-day? 
It would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to answer such ques- 
tions. In the New England dialect, “orthodoxy ” formerly 
denoted a variety of Congregationalism as distinguished from 
the Unitarian branch of that order. In general, throughout 
the country, “orthodoxy” has been the description of the 
evangelical denominations. It is safe to say at a venture 
that Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, and Congregational- 
ists were once “orthodox” in their belief. But this is no 
longer true of all members of evangelical churches. There 
is no standard of orthodoxy which is invariable enough to 
be applied. The word “liberal” is not more vague and in- 
determinate than the word “orthodoxy.” The Episcopal 
bishop of New York may in a general way be described as 
an orthodox theologian. He has “ views,” no doubt; but, if 
they were stated in full, it is quite certain that they would 
not be adopted by the majority of the House of Bishops. 
Undoubtedly, the majority of Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, and Baptists in America believe in the doctrine of eternal 


punishment. A large number, and it is possible a majority 


of them, still believe in literal fire and brimstone. But lead- 
ing theologians of these denominations, in after-dinner 
speeches, often treat these things in a jocular way, and evi- 


dently have no belief on the subject which is more vigorous _ 


than any other “pale negation” of the new orthodoxy. 


Time was when the doctrine of the Trinity could be spoken of, 
with some precision; but now no one knows what peculiar’ 


collocation of ideas is connoted by that phrase. The old- 
fashioned Trinitarians are almost as much unlike the Chris- 
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tocentric Trinitarians as liberals and orthodox ever were. 
Indeed, the new doctrine seems to involve a new Trinity 
evolved from the offices of Christ. He makes of himself a 
divine unity behind threefold revelation in human life, which 
is entirely unlike anything described in the old systems. 


& 


THE governor of New Hampshire has written a proclama- 
tion which has been the subject of wide-spread comment. 
Whether it does full justice to the state of things in New 
Hampshire or not, it certainly calls attention to a process 
which is going on in every State of the Union. It is as 
marked in Wisconsin as it is in New Hampshire. It is as 
_ evident in the State of New York as it is in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Travellers, whether religious or secular, who have 
occasion to do business in the small towns, report many 
churchless communities where the standard of morality is so 
low that some of the grossest offences are condoned, or at 
least winked at, by those who are among the most intelligent 
part of the community. A judge holding court in Boston has 
testified to us with earnest solicitude that within sight of the 
dome of the State House there are rustic communities where 
moral blindness seems to have followed the decay of the 
church. In cases where he was obliged to pronounce sen- 
tence for gross offences there seemed to be no consciousness 
of wrong-doing. We know that there are communities that 
have maintained a high standard of character without much 
aid from an organized church; but they are exceptional, and 
are able to maintain discipline among themselves because 
they know the dangers to be avoided, and provide for them 
something which corresponds to the checks and balances of 
the church. But, as time goes on, even these communities 
discover that the young among them need the help of a warm, 
generous public opinion, which is favorable to the highest de- 
velopment of character. There have always been churchless 
communities; and the tendency is not to increase them, but, 
on the whole, to diminish their number. 


at 


No matter whether the czar is a free agent or not, no 
matter whether his government will sustain him in his efforts 
to bring about universal peace or not, even if defeat were 
certain, still it would be better for the strong nations to 
meet the call to the Conference, to send their strongest men 
to consider the question presented, and to call the attention 
of the world to the fact that the exigencies are such that the 
most autocratic ruler in Europe is moved to take counsel 
with his fellow-rulers. The mere fact that such a suggestion 
comes from such a quarter, even if it be hypocritical, shows 
that the time has come when it is profitable to pose as a 
peacemaker. We believe the czar to be honest. We do not 
believe that he has all power; but he wishes to be a peace- 
maker, and for reasons best known to themselves the strong 
men who stand about him are willing that he should step 
forth in that character. Even if they are all hypocrites, we 
must remember that hypocrites are often very skilful in read- 
ing the signs of the times, and where they gather themselves 
together we may be certain there is some prize to be won. 
While the Christian Register will not make itself the organ 
of any local movement or special method of reform, it would 
be false to every tradition of its past and of the denomination 
which it represents if it were not the advocate of peace when 
peace is possible, consenting to war only when war is essen- 
tial righteousness. 


& 


As reported in the French and English papers, an agree-— 


ment has been made by virtue of which France takes posses- 
sion of a vast portion of North-western Africa, containing 
about twenty millions of people, including the very formid- 
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able Sultanate of Wadai, which has never yet come into con- 
tact with any European. power. These twenty millions con- 
stitute a great sect, who may be counted upon to act together. 
They are handed over to France by England— who never 
possessed them — in return for a virtual admission on the 
part of France that she will not interfere with England in Egypt 
or the valley of the Nile, including the whole watershed of 
North-eastern Africa. This is an illustration of the new 
beatitude: Blessed are the civilized, for they shall inherit 
the earth. A hundred years ago no civilized nation even 
dreamed of conquering and taking possession of those parts 
of the earth which were inhabited by the nations described in 
the old geographies as savage, barbarous, and semi-civilized. 
In former days Dutch, English, and American merchants 
pushed their enterprises into all parts of the world. In- 
cidentally, the Dutch and English organized armies and 
founded governments. But these things were incidental. 
Now a new doctrine has come to the front, of which Ben- 
jamin Kidd is the prophet. The strong, the civilized races, 
having the energy developed in the north temperate zone, 
must govern, and set at work to develop the resources of the 
earth, all the dwellers in the tropics and the other parts of the 
world which civilization has not reached. All European 
natiohs, with insignificant exceptions, have declared this doc- 
trine and accepted this policy. Hence the haste they are 
now making to divide the world between them. 


rd 


Tue editor of the Spectator has at various times discussed 
the ability of women to do intellectual work, and has com- 
pared their performances with those of men. He is some- 
what perplexed by the results of experience. He asserts 
that it is “ difficult to see why women should not excel men 
in poetry or in dramatic creation, or in music or in painting, 
or in theology.” But he says that with the fullest opportunity 
they have never equalled the best performances of men. In 
trying to account for these things, he comes to a curious con- 
clusion. Women are more logical than men, he thinks, and 
have less imagination. He says, “ They take everything too 
hard, because they have too mathematical a way of thinking.” 
For this reason they make better accountants than men. The 
explanation of their popularity as book-keepers on the conti- 
nent of Europe, he thinks, is not that they are more honest or 
willing to accept less pay, but that they think quicker and are 
more accurate. The conclusion is that women are destined to 
excel in science and mathematics. The only way to find out 
what men and women can do is to let them attempt all things 
that are honorable, and let nature decide according to their 
fitness. In the long run there will be no injustice in the 
arrangements which society makes for its various members. 
The necessity for adopting all labor-saving contrivances, and 
exercising due economy in the expenditure of human work- 
ing power, will compel society to put its men and women 
into the places where they can do the best work with the 
least waste of energy and the greatest return of happiness to 
themselves. 

a 


PRESIDENT BALDWIN of the Young Men’s Christian Union 
begins his thirty-second year of service. At the annual meet- 
ing recently held, prosperity was reported in all branches 
of the institution. The Union is very near to the hearts of 
many people, not only in Boston, but in the towns from which 
the young men come to seek their fortunes in the city. 
While’ we cannot expect our readers in distant parts of the 
country to take special interest in the work and success of 
the Boston institution, it may properly be presented as an 
object-lesson. Its history shows that an unsectarian institu- 
tion may be supported and patronized with great advantage 
to the community. ‘In every large city there should be a 
home for young men, where, without being exposed to the 


y ‘ 
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scrutiny of theological experts, provision should be made for 
their moral and social welfare. Young men will go straight 
if they have a fair chance. The more than five thousand 
members of this institution show that they are glad to con- 
gregate where they may have good fellowship, mental culture, 
physical exercise, and rational amusement, together with the 
services of religion without sectarian limits. 


Roosevelt and War. 


Governor Roosevelt in Chicago made last week a rousing 
address on “The Strenuous Life.” The first part of it, 
which we quote elsewhere, should be written in letters of 
light for the instruction of the fortunate youth of our country, 
who by the industry, the skill, or the good luck of their 


-fathers have been set free from the necessity of earning a 


livelihood. As Governor Roosevelt shows, by all the laws 
of honor, by all the magnanimous considerations which sug- 
gest themselves to right-minded young men, they are bound 
to render service to their generation of that noble kind 
which cannot be bought with money. Governor Roosevelt is 
himself a magnificent example of the class of young men 

_who have inherited sufficient wealth to secure leisure without 
being tempted to waste life in fashionable folly. 

The doctrine he so eloquently preached has been the creed 
of that noble band of scientific investigators, explorers, and 
travellers, who have endured hardness, and in the pursuits of 
peace have shown all the virility and courage that go to the 
making of the soldier. The trumpet-call with which the 
governor summoned the young men of fortune to their duty 
was really but a response to the thoughts and deeds of men 
who in our time have shown that “Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than war,” and that they who replenish the 
earth and subdue it may find in their way obstacles which 
will test their manhood to the uttermost. 

The latter part of the address was not only a vehement 
defence of our military operations in the Philippines, but 
also a glorification of war and a summons to America to take 
ther place among the military powers of the earth. It had 
none of the majestic grandeur of the conception which filled 
the first part of the speech, and was really an anticlimax. 
The comparison of America to China was almost ludicrous. 
The hint that, if we attended to our own affairs in the de- 
velopment of the almost unknown mineral resources of our 
country, of our manufactures, of our commerce, and of our 
people, we should drop into a career of ‘‘unwarlike and iso- 
lated ease,” was inconsistent with the catalogue of possibili- 
ties in the first part of his address. 

Our country is not threatened by a foreign enemy. There 
is no possibility of any attack being made upon us which 
shall put before any man the duty to die in battle that his 
country may live. In regard to the wars we are now carrying 
on in foreign parts, it is still open for a patriotic citizen of 
the United States to express approval or disapproval, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own reason and conscience. Any 
attempt to browbeat and intimidate those who speak honestly 
out of their own convictions is un-American and unpatriotic. 
Whatever opinion any one may entertain in regard to the 
necessity of the warlike operations now carried on, no argu- 
ment can be based upon them for the cultivation of the 
warlike spirit and. the change of American institutions to 
accommodate them to the exigencies of warfare. That our 
young men have not grown effeminate and soft-hearted dur- 
ing the generation of peace since they were born has been 
amply shown by their heroic exploits, which are now world- 
renowned, That our older men, the veterans of the Civil 
War, have not sunk into inglorious ease in thirty-three years 
of peace, let their deeds testify. War, when it must needs be 
as a necessity of righteousness, but never war to make us 
warlike, should be the rule which every peaceful man keeps 
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on file in the background of his conscience. “if it be possi- 
ble, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
In this busy, changing, strenuous modern life there is little 
danger that any active man or woman who is trying to live 
by the exercise of the noblest human powers will fall into 
sloth or be softened by ingldrious ease. Even the man who 
advocates peace to a warlike generation may have the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate patience, perseverance, fortitude, courage, 
and endurance not less than the soldier who is protected by 
the weapons that he wields. : 

We will not yield to any one in devotion to the honor and 
welfare of our country. We count ourselves second to none 
in the reverence we pay to those who have given their ser- 
vices and their lives in the defence of the national honor and 
integrity. We hope that, if the dreadful alternative should be 
presented to us, we could cheerfully die in defence of liberty 
and justice rather than let any harm come to the republic. 
But we will join with no man in the glorification of war for 
its own sake. We will not admit that so long as the world 
stands the human race must get on to better things and keep 
the progress it has won only by the practice of the arts of 
destruction. That to keep the good it has won and to get 
on to better things one-half of the human race must forever 
beat down and destroy the other half is a doctrine not only 
incredible, but opposed to the law of evolution in its higher 
aspects. It is opposed to all sound political economy, to 
ethical progress, and to Christianity. It is a misfortune that 
such a doctrine should be taught, and it is not made neces- 
sary by any exigency of our times. 


What Can I Do? 


Every one who has thoughts worth thinking, and desires 
which he is willing to acknowledge, will sometimes ask him- 
self: What can I do? How can I make the most of myself? — 
Where is my station, and what is my proper rank? How 
shall I find my best work and the way to do it? 

While it is impossible to answer such questions in detail, 
there are a few simple rules which apply to all men, women, 
and children. Duly observed, they open the way to such 


“success and happiness as come within the proper expecta- 


tions of ordinary human beings. 

A line which runs through all human society separates 
men into two classes,— the givers and the getters. When a 
human being is sufficiently developed to choose the way of 
life for himself, it is of the first importance to decide at once 
to which class he will belong. The givers are those who 
think of themselves as creative forces. They can give the 
world something that it needs. Therefore, they study and 
plan and train themselves and work, that they may fill places 
where intelligence, industry, and enterprise will avail. They 
are eager to be something, to do something, to count for 
something; and they find the world waiting for their service, 
ready to accept it and to reward it. The getters look upon © 
the world as if it were a huge oyster to be opened for their 
benefit. Whether they marry or abstain from marriage, 
whether they have children or go through the world childless, 
whether they serve the world in business, in religion, or in 
politics, they always ask: What will you give me, or, What 
shall I get out of it? The first question is always their 
own getting and not their giving. In this class are found 
the great majority of the disappointed men and women, the 
pessimists and the grumblers. 

For those who set out to be getters, and not givers, we have 
no advice. ‘Their own superior worldly wisdom is their suffi- 
cient guide. They know. the ways which lead to influence 
and popularity. The principal danger which threatens them 
is that they will be found out. No one who openly puts him- 
self up for sale can hope for the respect of his fellow-men. 
All self-seeking must be veiled to obtain its object. The only 
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advice we need give in this case is, Go ahead, but be sure 
you are not found out. 

’ For the other class there are a few simple rules which are 
helpful to honest souls. They are so simple that they are 
often overlooked or forgotten. The first duty of every man 
or woman is to become as nearly as possible a self-supporting, 
self-respecting member of society. If fortune has placed one 
beyond the actual need of earning a livelihood, it is still 
incumbent upon every one to become, on account of service 
rendered, an indispensable member of the community. A 
useful member of society is one who supports himself and 
family by doing well what the world needs to have done and 
will pay for. If one is already provided for in estate, a use- 
ful person will still do what the world needs, and do it with- 
out pay. 

This one rule really covers all the rest. It puts one in 
right relations with his family, to whom he gives all he can 
without asking how much he shall get out of it for him- 
self. It makes him a good neighbor, a cheerful friend, and 
a helpful colleague in all public work. Such a person comes 
into right relations with the church, with his political party, 
and with all the forms of right or wrong. The modest, skil- 
ful, helpful person, always ready to be of service and never 
grumbling, cannot be permanently overlooked and neglected. 

To the question so often asked, What can I do? the answer 
is, If you want to get on for your own sake and get all you 
can for your own pleasure, go ahead in your own way. You 
will be one against the world, and probably find the world in 
the end too much for you. If, however, your aim is to bea 
modest, useful, helpful, growing human creature, set yourself 
to your nearest task, do your work patiently to the best of 
your ability, stand ready to serve, and then take cheerfully 
what comes of it all. 


Concerning the Earthen Vessels, 


The people in the pews have their own trials, some of 
which might be spared. Who can tell why so many of the 
preachers do not let themselves go, and give us their best in 
the pulpit? One who has listened to many-of them says he 
knows hardly one who does not show more brightness and 
richness of human quality in private conversation than in 
public discourse. The reverend brother is such a delightful 
companion for a walk or a fireside chat, full of sparkling 
wisdom, with all his faculties at work and at play in their 
natural freedom. What right has such a man to be dull any- 
where? And, when it comes to offering counsel or comfort 
to a needy or serious inquirer, how is it that he seems to 


drop his bucket deeper than when he is meditating a sermon ?- 


Then as to manner. In many cases the public functionary 
seems to get the better of the man. He becomes artificial, 
as if he had mounted professional stilts. It is natural 
enough that a young preacher should suffer some constraint 
or embarrassment in facing a congregation. But what shall 
be said of one who left the divinity school twenty-five years 
ago, and still looks and speaks like a formalist, and not like 
aman among men? 

Partly, perhaps, this comes from the habit of reading ser- 
mons; partly because in writing them one falls into a book- 
ish or literary attitude of mind. There is also a tradition of 
clerical dignity which may have the effect of stiffening one’s 
manner, and opening between pulpit and pew a chasm across 
which no simply human touch can easily pass. 

In England complaint is made that a large part of what is 
said in public loses its force because it is not zwe// said, be- 
cause speakers do not know how to speak. Probably this is 
less true in America. Probably there is here more direct- 
ness of speech, more fluency and vitality of utterance. But 
the exceptions are numerous, and with the majority there is 
room for improvement. 


Improvement may come in two ways. First, in the matter. 
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If it be true that the preacher does not draw from the deep- 
est sources in his own life and experience, if he offers to the 
people the surface products of his intellect, unvitalized by 
the spirit, he has either mistaken his calling or he needs to 
learn the divine business more thoroughly. Let him enter 
his closet, and shut the door till he can come forth con- 
sciously charged with a message. 

There is also the possibility of improvement in manner. 
An elocutionist said to one of our preachers, “ You have ex- 
cellent things to say: you ought to say them better.” It was 
a question of voice management and delivery. One may 
fall into a dull and droning habit; or speak with a sharp 
and rasping tone that tires the ear; or swing off into a de- 
clamatory style, whose recurring cadences suggest a lullaby; 
or rush on so rapidly that the hearer cannot keep up; or put 
such thick spaces between his words that the connection is 
difficult to follow; or drop his voice at the end of sentences, - 
so that the meaning can only be guessed. Some of these 
faults are quite superficial: others may be deeply rooted in 
temperament; yet every one of them might be corrected or ~ 
modified if the minister were made aware of them by some 
judicious friend, and if he really cared enough for his work 
to take himself in hand. . 

The water of life is one thing: the earthen vessel in which 
it is served up to us is quite another. The preacher might _ 
not find it unprofitable to hear the comments of the plain 
people who are obliged to take him “for better, for worse,” 
but who generally prefer the “ better.” 


Current Topics. 


Tue President’s formal proclamation of peace between the 
United States and Spain, which was promulgated at Wash- 
ington on the 11th instant, closed one of the most impressive 
and significant pages in the history of the American people. 
The future has yet to record the hardly less significant events 
that have developed and are to develop in the widely distant 
parts of the world in which the drum-beat of American regi- 
ments and the roar of American cannon are being heard by 
people to whom, until recently, the existence of the American 
republic had been almost unknown. It is well to remember 


that by the terms of the treaty — which, by the President’s 


action, has become a binding agreement between two nations 
—the United States has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for the well-being of over 10,000,000 human beings of varied 
races and diverse degrees of civilization. The territory 
which Spain has lost, as a result of the war, is estimated at 
over 165,000 square miles. Friendly relations are to be 
resumed at once by the late belligerents. Mr. Bellamy 
Storer, late minister of the United States at Brussels, is to 
be the representative of this country at the court of Madrid, 
probably with the rank of ambassador. The new Spanish 
plenipotentiary at Washington will be the Duke d’Arcos, a 
diplomat of great reputation, who is regarded with pro- 
nounced favor at the American capital. 


a 


No definite instructions, it is affirmed, have been given as 
yet to the delegation that is to represent the United States at 
the peace conference which is to open at The Hague on May 
18. There is a distinct impression, however, that the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in conjunction with those of 
Great Britain, will lay before the conference a more or less 
clearly defined plan for an international high court of arbitra- 
tion, which would carry out in the relations between the 
peoples of Christendom the scheme that is being accom- 
plished by the courts of justice and equity in the contact 
between man and man. It is worthy of note that the Anglo- 
American plan is the only one possessing even the shadow of 
definiteness that has yet been advanced by any of the powers 
interested in the coming conference. ‘There are not lacking 
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indications, indeed, that some of the governments that are 
going to be represented at The Hague are planning to turn 
the conference to advantage as a common ground for the 
consideration of territorial questions which yet remain un- 
answered in Europe. It is not difficult to imagine that, if the 
lofty purposes of the gathering are debased by the considera- 
tion of any selfish plans, the world will not be a whit the 
better for the memorable proclamation which the friends of 
peace and civilization received with such joyful hope. 

‘ & 

Tue legislative tribunal that is investigating the workings 
of Tammany Hall began its work in New York City last week. 
Hon. Richard Croker, the “ boss” of the well-known organ- 
ization that furnished a Tweed to the pages of the history of 


"American municipalities, appeared before the commission last 


Saturday, and admitted, with evident satisfaction, the absolute 
truth of the charge that he (Croker) controls all nominations 
in the Democratic party in New York; that all members of 
the Tammany society who hold public office are obliged to 


_ yield the most complete obedience to his (Croker’s) wishes ; 
‘and that he (Croker) sees to it, through his lieutenants, that 


each candidate for office under Democratic auspices in New 
York contributes substantially to the funds of the organiza- 
tion, and that every successful contestant for political prefer- 
ment is expected to look closely after the interests of the 


“Tammany brotherhood when he assumes office. Mr. Croker 


implied, further, that those who have been elected to office 
through the good-will of Tammany rarely fail to carry out 
the terms of their agreement of subserviency to the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Croker’s testimony is probably one of the most 
audacious pieces of effrontery that has ever been submitted 
to an American tribunal; and it was delivered with a studied 
insolence, a boldness of inflection, and a wealth of innuendo 
that must have furnished a never-to-be-forgotten object-lesson 
to those who heard it as it fell from the lips of the mighty 


“ boss.” 
a 


Wuite the diplomats were discussing in a leisurely man- 
ner the details of the work of the international high commis- 
sion that is to evolve order out of chaos in Samoa, the 
United States and Great Britain were startled by a report 
that two American naval officers and two sailors, together 
with a British officer and two sailors, had been killed by the 
natives in an ambush near Apia. The intelligence, which 
reached London and Washington almost simultaneously on 
Wednesday, created the most profound impression. It acted 
as a powerful stimulus to the reflections of the diplomats. 
The latter were convinced that something must be done — 
and done at once—to end promptly a situation of violence 
and disorder that had cost the lives of men wearing the 
respective uniforms of the United States and Great Britain. 
The German demand that the findings of the mixed commis- 
sion be valid only when they shall be unanimous acted as a 
bar to immediate action. Great Britain felt that the provision 
of unanimity would be too serviceable to the presumably 
Anglophobic purposes of the German commissioner. On 
the other hand, Germany refused to recede from her posi- 
tion in behalf of the principle of unanimity ; and it seemed 
for a time that the contest over the matter would be continued 
indefinitely, much to the detriment of all concerned. Better 
counsel prevailed, however. Great Britain conceded Ger- 
many’s demand rather then imperil the situation further by 
delay. The commissioners will sail for Apia on April 25, 
and it now seems certain that the Samoan imbroglio will not 
be permitted to breed a quarrel between three great nations. 


as 


Ir has developed that, in spite of the special inducements 
that the government is offering in order to secure the re-en- 


jistment of soldiers who are now serving in the Philippines, 
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only about 7 per cent. of the men whose term of service is 
about to expire have shown any inclination to remain under 
the colors for another term of service in the work of crush- 
ing the Filipino rebels. There is no doubt that, while the 
American soldiers on the island of Luzon, as is the inva- 
riable custom of American soldiers, are performing their duty 
bravely and well, they have little liking for the warfare in 
which they are engaged. The demand by State authorities 
for the return and disbandment of volunteer regiments now 
serving under the Philippines is becoming emphatic and 
insistent. Governor Lee of South Dakota last week wrote 
to the President a letter not devoid of pungent rhetoric in 
which he (Governor Lee) urged the return of the Dakotans 
from the Philippines. In his letter to the Chief Executive of 
the nation the governor of South Dakota calls the attention 
of the administration to the fact that the soldiers from his 
State enlisted for a war against Spain in a cause of humanity, 
and declared the course which the government is now 
pursuing in the Philippines to be “repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of this government, a violation of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, a repudiation of the theory upon 
which we engaged in war with Spain,” and utterly incon- 
sistent with “the splendid announcement respecting the 
policy to be pursued toward Cuba.” 


od 


Tue struggle against what has been termed the leaning of 
the Church of England toward Romanism reached a tangible 
result when the House of Commons on the 11th inst. passed 
a resolution deploring “the spirit of lawlessness shown by 
certain members of the Church of England,” and confidently 
hoping that “the ministers of the crown would not recom- 
mend any clergyman for preferment unless satisfied that he 
will obey the bishops and the Prayer Book.” It will be -re- 
membered that a similar resolution, but more sweeping in its 
provisions, was offered in Parliament by Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, Liberal, at the opening of the present session. 
The measure failed of passage, partly because it happened to 
have originated in the opposition benches and partly, also, 
because it was too radical in its scope to meet the views of 
many of the Conservatives. This time the resolution was 
introduced under Conservative auspices, and after a long 
and spirited debate was adopted by a comfortable majority. 
The declared attitude of Parliament against the ritualistic 
practices which are being grafted upon the Anglican Church 
is regarded as a distinct victory for the cause of church dis- 
establishment. Parliament has demonstrated its right to. 
regulate the internal policy of the Established Church. The 
day may not be far distant when a radical majority will be in 
control at Westminster. Granted such a majority, it can be 
seen that positive legislation directed against the church 
establishment would not be beyond the bounds of probability. 


ed 


Tur House of Lords would, of course, veto by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote any measure having for its end the dis- 
establishment of the Church. But, if a strong public opin- 
ion were to develop in support of the action of the Com- 
mons, the Lords would undoubtedly yield to the inevitable. 
A strong Britlsh ministry, supported by an unmistakable 
majority in the House, and further re-enforced by an emphatic 
public opinion, would be comparatively safe from obstructive 
tactics on the part of the Lords. As it is, the House of 
Lords has none too strong a hold upon the rank and file of 
the British people. At the opening of each new Parliament, 
the minority is in the habit of introducing a resolution abol- 
ishing the House of Lords. While no such resolution has 
ever yet been in very serious danger of being adopted, it is 
a striking indication of the existence of a fixed purpose in a 
certain eminently respectable stratum of British society to 
terminate the existence of the peers as a legislative body. 


. 
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Were an act of disestablishment supported by a second 
appeal to the British people, it is hardly probable that the 
peers would venture to incur popular anger by a second veto. 
Finally, a British ministry always has in its power the 
supreme resort of creating a sufficient number of new peers 
to pass any measure through the House of Lords. The 
threat of such a proceeding was enough to secure the ap- 
proval of the House of Lords to the repeal of tbe corn-laws. 
The subject is full of interest, because the passage of an act 
of disestablishment by some Parliament not in the distant 
future may be regarded as a possibility. 


Brevities. 


Altruism must be reciprocal to offer blessings. Exercised 


against the will of another, it becomes bossing. 


The fly is one of the most courageous of animated 
creatures. With impunity he beards the lion in his den. 


Rumors are again abroad that the Emperor of Japan pro- 
poses to make Christianity the religion of the empire. 


The first millionaire in America was Elias Hasket Derby, 
a Salem merchant, who made his money when the flag fol- 
lowed trade in the East. Curiosity is now excited as to who 
will be the first billionaire. 


Note the ‘causes ” to which the editor’s attention is called 
by special appeals, which have come under his eye within 
half an hour,— Mormonism, Vegetarianism, Temperance, 
Industrial Relief of Cuba, Indian Rights, Vivisection, Single 
Tax, and the reports of a dozen most worthy charities. 


It needs often to be repeated that the excellence of a 
poem, an article, or a sermon, is only one of many things to 
be considered before accepting it. There may be ten poems, 
and only one place, and that already engaged. Among 
things to be considered are excellence, timeliness, variety, 
length, and the supply on hand. 


The Peace Crusade is a new publication (published at 
No. x Beacon Street, Boston, price 25 cents), which has 
intentionally set a limit to the term of its earthly activity. 
The object of its publishers is to call the attention of the 
American people to the subject of peace until the close of 
the conference proposed by the czar. 


The Catalogue of the Meadville Theological School for 
the current year shows an attendance of twenty-six students, 
of whom twenty-two are taking the three years’ course. In 
addition to the regular work of the faculty, lectures on vari- 
ous subjects are given by twelve non-residents. Many of 
them are of the first authority in their respective depart- 
ments. The next graduation exercises are to be held June 8, 
preceded the evening before by a sermon by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D. 


The Boston /nvestigator makes a queer blunder when it says 
of Rev. Howard N. Brown, “ Being a Unitarian, it is safe to 
assume that he denies a personal God.” The exact reverse 
would be amore truthful statement. But the /nvestigator 
no doubt thinks of personality, as the majority of people do, 
as including and implying a visible form resembling a greatly 
magnified human being. Anything corresponding to human 
intelligence in the Supreme Being necessarily implies a per- 
sonal intelligence. That is the essence of personality. 


A single can of putrid meat in a carload of supplies is like 
the fly in the ointment. Whether the contractors who fur- 
nished the meat for our army were in the main honest, and 
lived up to their bargains or not, a heavy punishment has 
been inflicted upon;them, For the odor of the portion that 
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was spoiled has infected all the rest, At least, it has tainted 
the imagination of the American people. Probably any 
small gains that might have been made by dishonesty have 
been more than matched by the great losses in the profits 
of trade. 


“The Essex Hall Year Book for 1899” (published for a 
shilling by Philip Green, 5 Essex Street, Strand, London) 
compacts into 113 pages a vast amount of well-arranged in- 
formation concerning the Unitarian and other free churches 
of Great Britain, with their various organizations and publi- 
cations and activities, with legal and prudential counsels and 
suggestions for new societies, a sketch of the history of 
Unitarianism, and a brief account of its modern development 
under various names in Europe, America, Asia, and at the 
antipodes. The compiler has done a handsome piece of 
work. 


Dr. McConnell’s letter to the Churchman concerning the 
salaries of Episcopal ministers has brought out many replies 
from many different points of view. Some of the laymen 
take a very practical view of the matter, and say that the 
young ministers will have to take their chances with the 
young lawyers, doctors, and business men. The Bishop of 
Marquette thinks that, whether the ministers are paid large 
salaries or small, good ministers will still be available. He 
says, “ As long as the United States Volunteer Service can 
command Harvard graduates at a pittance a month and sud- 
den death, why should Christ’s Church despair, unless she 
has lost the realizing sense of what she stands for?” 


“ A constant reader”? wonders whether the editors of the 
monthly magazines are not counting more upon the con- 
tinuity of attention in their readers than experience justifies. 
Months after the events, careful historical sketches of the 
war are filling great spaces in the high-priced magazines. 
They are such sketches as twenty years hence will be invalu- 
able to the historian or the student of history. But now — 
with wearisome iteration — the stories of the Spanish War are 
repeated. It is like being in the theatre the morning after 
the play and trying to revive the interest and renew the 
emotions of the evening before. The curtains are down, the 
lights are out, the actors are dispersed ; and it is impossible 
to revive the interest. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Business Treatment of the Deaf. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A letter in the Register of March 30 interests me; and, 
as the writer of the article that suggested it, and a fellow- 
sufferer, too, it may be proper that I reply. Let me speak 
directly to him. I would say this: I am sure I under- 
stand: you. You are deaf, and find the way of life made 
very hard by your infirmity ; and it seems to you it might be 
easier, were you shown the tolerance that is your due. You 
want to support your family; and you question whether your — 
treatment is morally right, in that you are forbidden lucrative 
employment of hand or brain simply and only because your 
ears have failed you. In turning over your question, there 
occur to me two thoughts: 1. Your infirmity is your own, 
and you alone should bear it. 2. While you alone should 
bear it, you are certainly wronged, so far as others do not 
bear wth it. 

1. When I say you alone should bear it, I mean that you 
should accept with grace the incapacities your infirmity 
brings upon you. Others in a sense may bear your burden,— 
take upon themselves, that is, the consequences of your in- 
efficiency ; but it must be of kindness on their part, not right-— 
ful exaction on yours. Unpleasant as the thought may be, 
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there are many things which you as a deaf man are unfit for. 
A recruiting officer were not to blame for refusing to receive 
you into the military service; for a stenographer your deaf- 
ness spoils you; at a telephone or as a telegraph operator 
you would not do at all. There are places in life in which 
ready and accurate hearing is indispensable, and no wrong is 
done you in refusing them to you. I recall an incident from 
my own experience. A piece of property was offered for 
sale, as I Heard, for seven hundred and fifty dollars. I so 
reported, and on my report a man went to see it with thought 
of buying it. He found the price to be sevenéeen hundred 
and fifty dollars. The seven I had heard, but that very sig- 
nificant little “ex my poor ears had not taken. The places 
in life in which the teens in some sense bear a part are very 
many, and he whose ears are not equal to the teens is very 
properly shut out from the places. For him to seek them is 
hardly other than an act of mendicancy. To complain be- 
cause he cannot have them is most unmanly. It is really 
asking another through his necessarily inefficient service to 
bear zs misfortune. 

2. But you do not ask to be suffered where you cannot 
serve, only to be tolerated where you can. With the great 
mass of much buffeted deaf men. who must earn their own 
livelihood, and who are no more unreasonable than other 
mortals, I fancy it is so. There are wide ranges of employ- 
ment, to which quick hearing is not the prime essential, but 
strong limb or dextrous hand or trained intelligence; and, 
very likely, it is your experience that you are shut out from 
these. There is a service to which you are equal notwith- 
standing your deafness; but because of your deafness you are 
debarred from it. The infirmity you bear others will not 
bear with. Your wife is denied home comforts, your children 
education, not because you are incapable of providing them, 
but because, from a difficulty in approaching you, you are not 
permitted to do so; and you ask, Is this ethically just? No, 
it is not. Your infirmity justifies no such rebuff. It pleads 
for, and you have a right to demand for it, a human consid- 
eration. It is due you that you be received with it; and, 
really, you are persecuted because of it. In the contacts of 
life it is not easy to get on with you; and so the dignity of 
self-maintenance, the high privilege of making comfortable 
and beautiful your home, is denied you. In this case and 
that it may be extenuated as thoughtless, but it is impossible 
to say that it is right. Very likely you receive no lack of 
gushy sympathy, but are denied the practical tolerance that 
is due you. j 

It is easy for me to understand you. Through my own 
experience I can see how grievous may be your burden. 
But what can we do about it? I submit that it is not a 
moral judgment that we need to shape, but a condition with 
which we need to learn to deal. Human nature, by a deep- 
seated antipathy, is against us; and this will not be greatly 
modified either by our preaching or our scolding. 

In a broad survey, indeed, it is possible to mark very 
striking exceptions to the hard treatment we are contemplat- 
ing. There is the noble minister at Groton, extremely deaf, 
yet, as he told me not long ago, in all the many years he has 
toiled with his people, never by word or act of theirs has he 
had an unpleasant reminder of his infirmity. There is Prof. 
Upton at Oxford, who with the best artificial aid can scarce 


hear at all, yet is permitted to toil on year after year. As 


one of his pupils once said to me, “It is very important that 
we hear him: it is not so important that he hear us.” Such 
cases—you may find many if you look for them—are 
pleasant to contemplate ; but they do not make less obvious 
the fact that you are in the unhappy rank of those who are 
punished for a cross. While, however, you are keenly sen- 
sible of the pricks, and are certain that they ought not to be, 
it is hardly worth while for you to lacerate yourself by violent 
kicking against them. Recognize the wrong, but lift your- 


~ self to some height whence you can look down upon ‘it. 
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Deafness is very bad. Deafness and poverty go ill together, 
and you must be miserable. on account of them or happy in 
spite of them; and happy in spite of them you cannot be if 
you hold your mind at a level with them. Not to do so is 
very difficult, you say. I grant you that; but, though difficult, 
it is not impossible. Your writing shows you to be an edu- 
cated man. For you as such are nature, art, music, books, 
the social problems of our time, the politics of our country ; 
and through absorption in these you can lift your mind above 
your infirmity. If you cannot converse with your neighbor, 
you can converse with Emerson ; and, if men refuse you occu- 
pation, you can work for God. Do not repine, do not fret. 
Suffer you must: try to suffer nobly. In the competition of 
life you are almost certain to be pushed aside. Remember 
that you are not to be judged by the task you are not allowed 
to do, but by the heroism with which you bear. 
A. W. Jackson. 


A New Church Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Recently, in a pulpit exchange with Rev. W. H. Pulsford 
of Waltham, I had the opportunity to use one of the four 
services which he has prepared for the use of his own con- 
gregation. 

They are so exceptionally good that I wish to call atten- 
tion to them in the columns of the Register. In simplicity of 
arrangement, poetic feeling, and devotional quality they are, 
in my opinion, worthy to rank with the best literature of this 
class. 

While they are very largely a compilation, the editing has 
been done with such good taste and such a just récognition 
of modern needs that old forms and familiar ideas seem to 
take on new meanings and to furnish fresh inspiration. 

They certainly deserve the consideration of ministers and 
parishes desiring to enrich their Sunday services. 

Jutian C. JAyNEs. 


Capital Punishment. 


BY PAUL STANDISH. 


There is a bill ‘before the present legislature of Massachu- 

setts to abolish the death penalty. A largely attended com- 
mittee hearing has been held, where many spoke earnestly in 
favor of the bill, and only one man appeared as a remon- 
strant. Four States— Michigan, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
and Maine—long since wiped capital punishment off their 
statute books. Has not the time come for Massachusetts 
and other States also to expunge forever from their criminal 
code this last remaining relic of barbarous times? 
__ The only possible argument for its retention would be the 
claim that it is absolutely necessary for the well-being and 
safety of society that it take the life of him who deliber- 
ately takes the life of another. If this claim was ever well 
grounded, it was in the earlier times, when violence was more 
rampant and the machinery of justice less perfect. 

It has not the slightest standing to-day in this cultured 
modern State, for the abolishment of the death penalty in 
other communities has not brought disaster there; and 
nobody claims that life is safer in Massachusetts than in 
Rhode Island. In fact, in Michigan at least, murders de- 
creased perceptibly after the substitution of life imprison- 
ment for the death penalty. During the thirteen years 
preceding the change there were 37 murders, while in the 
succeeding thirteen years there were only 31, although 
the population had increased 50 per cent. If the same 
ratio had held, there would have been 55 instead of 31 
murders, showing a decrease of over 40 per cent. In the 
other three States a diminution of murders has also followed 
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the change of penalty. The reasons for this are self-evi- 
dent. First, the infliction of death upon the murderer tends 
to harden the sensibilities of the people. 

Crime was never so rampant in England as when death 
was the penalty for 200 different crimes, petty larceny even 
being one of them. Pickpockets plied their vocation in the 
crowds that surged around the gallows where one of their 
own fraternity was being hung for his misdeeds. Why does 
every civilized State to-day guillotine, hang, or electrocute its 
murderers in private? Because all recognize that public 
executions are brutalizing. Private ones are, too, for ex- 
actly the same reason, but less so, because the newspaper 
account of the legalized launching of a soul into eternity 
by way of the scaffold or electrocutor’s chair makes a 
slighter impression than the enactment of the terrible trag- 
edy before one’s very eyes. 

And, second, as intelligence, culture, and the conception 
of human brotherhood increase in a community, it becomes 
more and more difficult to secure verdicts of “guilty” in 
murder trials, when juries know that death is to be the 
fate of the poor wretch in the prisoner’s box. It was an 
easy matter a hundred years ago for a judge on a single 
circuit in Ireland to sentence 98 persons to death for various 
crimes, 97 of whom were executed. But to-day, in Great 
Britain and in this country, it is almost impossible to enforce 
the law against murder. There are about 2,500 murders an- 
nually in the United States, and only about 100 hangings and 
electrocutions, with another 100 lynchings. ‘The fact is that 
men shrink from fixing the irrevocable doom of a brother 
man, and convictions where death is the penalty are exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure. 

In England from 1850 to 1879 there were 2,005 persons 
fully committed for trial for wilful murder, of whom 665 
(33 per cent.) were convicted; but of these only 372 were 
executed,— 19 per cent. only of the committals. But the 
proportion of convictions for non-capital crimes was 76 per 
cent. : 

In the very nature of things, murderers must, in nearly 
every instance, be convicted, if at all, by circumstantial 
evidence, the lips of the victim being silent forever. 

Is it any wonder that juries are loath, then, to render a 

verdict of “‘guilty,’ when the life of the culprit be the 
penalty? More than one innocent man has been hung, 
and others will be as long as capital punishment is retained. 
Ts it not a truism that only an infallible judge should impose 
an irrevocable sentence? Shall man, then, swayed by prej- 
_ udice and blinded by appearances, launch his brother mdn 
into eternity, when there is always the possibility that ’tis 
the innocent, and not the guilty, thus judicially murdered? 
Why, the official records show that since the death penalty 
was abolished in Michigan nine men sentenced to life impris- 
onment for murder were later on proved to be innocent, and 
were set free. 
’ There is no question that the deterrent effect*of law lies 
in the certainty of punishment rather than in its severity ; 2.¢., 
a milder penalty swve to be enforced is more deterrent than 
a severer one, where there is a doubt as to its enforcement. 
The chance that a murderer in Massachusetts will be hanged 
is small, and he knows it. Substitute life imprisonment for 
death; and he who wilfully takes the life of a brother man 
will foresee, if his guilt be proved, a felon’s cell opening 
to receive him, its doors to close upon him, never to swing 
outward again until they open to let him pass on that last 
journey we all must take. 

But, do you say, there is always the hope of pardon or 
escape ? 

It should be an easy matter to strangle the latter in any 
prisoner’s breast, and the proposed law absolutely meets the 
first objection. 

If the condemned man desires so to do, he may request 
the justices of the Supreme Court to apply to the governor 
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for a pardon or commutation of sentence; but (and herein 
lies the strength of the proposed law) such request cannot 
be based on good behavior or poor health or influential 
friends, but solely on zew “evidence tending to show that 
such convict was wrongfully or erroneously convicted or that 
he is innocent.” He must, with his request, give names and 
residences ‘of the witnesses by whom he expects to prove 
such facts, also affidavits of such witnesses, together with 
copy of evidence taken at the trial in which he was convicted. 
The Supreme Court then reviews this new evidence; and, if 
convinced that the convict has been wrongfully sentenced or 
is innocent, they shall order copies of all the proceedings 
and testimony to be transmitted to the governor, who may 
(not mst), with the advice and consent of the council, grant 
a pardon or commutation of sentence. 

Could anything be fairer or more surely safeguard the 
welfare of the community? 


The experience of Wisconsin and Maine in the matter’ 


under consideration is most significant. The following letter 
is in answer to an inquiry addressed to the Secretary of State 
of Wisconsin : — 


STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN REFORMATORY, 
CHARITABLE, AND PENAL INSTITUTIONS, 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 16, 1899. 


Dear Sir,— Your letter of recent date to the secretary of state, ask- 
ing information as to the law existing in this State prohibiting capital 
punishment and its effect, has been referred to this department for reply. 
I would say that some forty-five years ago or more the legislature of 
this State enacted a law abolishing capital punishment; and that law 
remains in force at the present time. The people of Wisconsin at that 
time thought, and the conviction has been strengthening ever since, 
that the worst use you can put a man to is to hang him. We have 
about seventy-five life prisoners in our State prison. They are the most 
quiet and unobtrusive prisoners we have; and many of them are con- 
sidered “trusty,” and are allowed extraordinary privileges. 

Of course, it is impossible to demonstrate whether the abolishment of 
capital punishment is beneficial or otherwise; but we have no doubt it 
is beneficial. A large majority of these prisoners, had they been set at 
liberty immediately after their arrest for the respective murders for 
which they were convicted, would doubtless have made good, peaceable 
citizens. What good would it have done to have hung them instead of 
sending them to prison for life? We are inquiring with some earnest- 
ness what good it does to keep them in prison for life. 

We have been trying in Wisconsin to get some common sense and 
some regard, not only for the public interests, but for individual rights 
and justice in the matter of criminal punishment. We think the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment is a step in these directions. — 

Respectfully yours, 
M. J. TAPPINS, Secretary. 


As regards Maine, the law was so modified in 1837 that 
one convicted of murder was sentenced to imprisonment for 
a year and a day before execution and until such time as the 
executive should issue a warrant ordering the execution. 
The responsibility thus saddled upon the governor was so 
great, and the public feeling against the death penalty so 
strong, that there was no execution in the State for ¢hirty 
years. In 1867 the governor called the attention of the 
legislature to the fact that there were ten persons in the 
State prison under sentence of death, one having been there 
twenty years. He advised either that the death penalty be 
abolished or the governor be required to order executions 
within a time limit. 

In 1869 a law was enacted providing that the governor 
and council in capital cases review the evidence, and either 
commute, pardon, or order. execution within a given time. 

In 1870, and again in 1874, the governor entered his 
protest against the law of 1869, claiming that by it judicial 
functions were imposed upon the executive department. 

In 1875 the law was again amended, requiring the gov- 
ernor to issue a warrant of execution within fifteen months. 

In 1876 the death penalty was abolished altogether. In 
1883 capital punishment for murder alone was re-established. 
(Until then treason and arson had been in the same category 
as murder.) 

In 1885 the governor, “referring to the death penalty, 
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remarked that there had been an ‘anusual number of cold- 


blooded murders within the State during the two years last 
past, and that the change in the law relating to murder had 
not afforded the protection anticipated.” (See circular en 
titled “Capital Punishment,” Maine State Library.) 

In 1887 the death penalty was again abolished} and has 
never been revived. “The sentiment of our people is now 
so strongly against capital punishment that it may be safely 
assumed that it will never again be enacted in Maine” 
(closing words of above-mentioned circular). 

In the language of one of the speakers at the recent com- 
mittee hearing at the State House, “Is there no better way 
to make human life sacred than to ¢ake human life?” 


= 


For the Christian Register. 


: Through Doubt to Faith. 


BY AMY WENTWORTH. 


Shrink not, O soul, to face the bitterness 
Of old beliefs outgrown, ideals laid low. 
Acknowledge all, then grope for deeper truth : 
The old is dead but that the new may grow. 


Despair not at the darkness and the doubt; 
See thou that no materialism clod: 

The doubting soul that seeks eternal truth 
Has found the pathway leading up to God. 


etige Apologia pro Culpa sua. 


«~ ABR. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICKs 


In Dr. Hale’s immensely interesting sketch of Dr. Bellows 
he quotes him as saying: “ Be very doubtful before you use 


_a quotation in the pulpit. A man in earnest never quotes.” 


Now I might easily make a personal matter of this; for, if I 
am not a sinner above all that dwell in our Unitarian Jeru- 
salem in this particular, I am probably as bad as any other. 
And I do not propose to justify myself. I can, however, 
palliate the offence by saying, as Beecher used to say about 
the humorous things in his sermons, “If you only knew what 
I leave out.” If those who do not like the multitude of my 
quotations “only knew what 7 leave out.” The fact is, I 
have a bad memory,—a memory in which the things I like 
in literature stick by hundreds and thousands; and, when I 
sit down to write, the subject, whatever it may be, suggests 
these by dozens and by scores. They are like a lot of little 
devils, saying, ‘ Take this!” “Take this!” “You can’t say 
it better,” “You can’t say it half so well.” And sometimes 
I take what they offer, and oftener I tell them to go to 
Ballyhack. 

But the criticism I should make on this sort of thing would 
not be that made by Dr. Bellows. I do not think the literary 
effect is good. If any one supposes that I am proud of the 
multitude of my quotations, he is much mistaken. I know 
that they are bad. But, as the tide of emotion rises, it, natu- 
rally, and almost inevitably for me, breaks in some wave of 
recollected thought. Maugre Dr. Bellows, it is when I am 
most earnest that the quotation comes. A Senior divinity 
student in my Junior days confided to me that he wanted to 
be ‘as earnest as the devil”; and, if I could be so earnest 
as that fallen angel seems to have been of late, I think my 
quotations would be more numerous than they are now. 

I like the men who do not quote, but then I also like the 
men who do. I like Channing’s unbroken stream and Emer- 


_ son’s breaking against one quotation after another. I sup- 


pose Emerson is mainly responsible for the quoting habit of 
the men of my generation. We were not his servile copyists 
in this respect ; but we caught the trick from him, as he had 
caught it from Montaigne, and Montaigne had caught it 
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_from Plutarch. We have quoted Emerson as he quoted 


them, and we have requoted his quotations. But I should 
be sorry to think that we have been less earnest on this 
account. Was the much-quoting Emerson less earnest than 
the non-quoting Channing or Bellows? I think not. Is the 
younger Gannett less earnest than the elder Gannett, because 
he is a frequent quoter where his father did not quote at all? 

If I remember rightly, Ian Maclaren had in his Yale lect- 
ures something good to say on this head, something to this 
effect: that the man who goes about to ornament his sermon 
with pretty tags of poetry and “imaginative prose ” is one 
kind of fool, but that, when the swirl of a man’s thought 
brings to the top some grand or lovely phrase or line or 
stanza that makes a natural climax to the thing he is endeav- 
oring to say, then, if he rejects the proffered gift, he is an- 
other kind of fool. If he has a silly idea that his sermons 
are literature, and that he must not mar their excellence by 
introducing quoted matter, then he may very well bid the 
clamorous quotation go in peace. But, if he is solely intent - 
on getting out what is in him, on expressing his thought and 
making it effective and impressive, on stirring the hearts and 
strengthening the wills of his people, he will not allow any 
foolish literary pride to prevent his passing on to others that 
which makes his own blood tingle and his own heart leap. 

The preachers before Channing were quoters, but they 
quoted from “The Sacred Scriptures.” They had in a cer-. 
tain young preacher of Judea, who has never been thought 
deficient in earnestness, a good example for so doing. I 
suppose Doctor Bellows considered Biblical quotations con- 
sistent with earnestness. But our modern Bible is enlarged. 
We say, with Justin Martyr, “ Whatever has been well said 
by any one belongs to us Christians.” We say it is sacred 
scripture. If we choose, we read it as such in the pulpit 
and we quote it as such in our sermons. We do not give 
chapter and verse, as did the preachers ” before Channing, 
with their Bible texts. We seldom give the author’s name, 
when we are quoting only a line from a poem or a prose 
sentence, because that makes a kind of friction for the 
hearer’s mind. 

There is one kind of quotation which, as a habit, I think 
cannot be ventured on safely. It is the quoting of extended 
passages. This kind of mosaic authorship is not advisable. 
Sermons made up of long excerpts are of all sermons: the 
most miserable. The less of these, the better, though there 
are men of strong individuality who can make stepping- 
stones of them for their own vigorous strides. Moreover, 
for the weaker brethren, they are a temptation to dishonesty. 
Always in quoting a long passage, especially if it be some- 
thing fine, the preacher should be sure to let his people know 
when he begins to quote and when he leaves off; and he 
should say midway, “1 am still quoting.” Else he may reap 
where he sows not, and gather where he has not strewed, 
or ‘he may have the mortification of being praised in the 
church aisle for his borrowed finery and of having to say, 
“ That wasn’t mine.” : 


Modern Verse and Spiritualism. 


In a recent number of Ziterature I read some allusions 
to a “field for modern verse,” discovered by Mr. Phillips, 
as to which I beg leave to say a word, which, perhaps, few 
have an equal right to speak. I have always been an inter- 
ested reader of the mystics; and when Spiritism became the 
subject of public interest in America, nearly fifty years ago, 
I entered into a careful and patient investigation of it, last- 
ing for several years, and in which I witnessed certain 
phenomena which, for singularity and difficulty of explana- 
tion, are unrivalled by anything I have heard of from the 
“circles” which pretend to dispense “light” on the exist- 
ence of disembodied intelligences. And, in the course of 
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these studies, I became a member for two winters of the 
circle over which Judge Edmonds, the most authoritative 
exponent of Spiritism in America in those days, presided, 
and was a nightly auditor of the “communications made 
through trance or by the governed hand,” most of which 
are preserved for the enlightenment of a sympathetic public 
in the proceedings of the circle, the most notable of which 
are signed “ Swedenborg” or “ Bacon.” Gammon there was, 
but nothing resembling what we have of the Lord Verulam 
or the Swedish seer; and the net result of my most con- 
scientious studies was: firstly, that there was no ground for 
‘disputing the actuality of the intervention of disembodied 
intelligences independent of the control of any of the per- 
sons present, visibly, at the sittings; and, secondly, that, 
without a single exception, the subject-matter communicated 
“through trance or by the governed hand” was the most 
trivial and, generally, silly and brainless stuff ever put into 
words. I did not hear, from all the mediums I ever listened 
to, a single word which could by any versification be con- 
sidered worthy serious study, or which conveyed an idea 
of the state of things after death beyond the induction of 
the most ordinary intellect, existence after death being 
premised. 

A learned Greek professor in one of the New England 
universities wrote a book on the subject, which he entitled 
“ Apocatastasis,” and in which he ransacked the ancient 
records for notes on the oracles, and in one of these notes 
he quotes a description of the manner in which Apollo 
produces the oracle. It is too long since I saw it to repeat 
the zpsissima verba, but the process was simple. The Pyth- 
oness being reduced to a state of coma, the god applies a 
divine pressure to her skull, and under it the brain yields 
certain forms of speech, which were considered as a kind 
of brain-dribble,” and noted down, being afterward inter- 
preted by authority. I noted in the circle that our Pyth- 
onesses, and the males of the species, seemed to abandon 
themselves to a sort of brain-dribble, and decided to invoke 
mentally the state of mind which I was witness of. In the 
contagion of the neurotism I gave myself up to whatever I 
might feel prompted to say; and in the course of a few 
minutes I felt a disposition to talk, and gave utterance to 
whatever came to my tongue, without the slightest attempt 
to regulate grammar or sense. My “communication” was 
taken down in shorthand, and is printed in the proceedings 
of the circle as an inspiration; but on reading it I was com- 
pelled to admit that it was the greatest nonsense I had ever 
been responsible for,—-pure “ brain-dribble.” Nor have I 
ever heard in the circles or from a medium anything more 
valuable; and I think that any man of fluent speech could 
talk such stuff, or better, by the hour without thinking of 
what he was saying. The quality of the dribble depends, I 
suppose, on that of the brain, and perhaps mine is inferior ; 
but I never heard in the circles anything but arrant rubbish. 
The case of Thomas Lake Harris, to which you allude, is 
not an exception. Harris wrote poetry before his illumina- 
tion which, I have heard Lowell say, was better than any- 
thing he wrote under “inspiration.” 

The scientific world commits a grave error in ignoring, 
with the few brave exceptions we know, the subject of Spirit- 
ism, dismissing it as imposture, because there is not much 
imposture in it. A careful and impartial investigator would 
-very soon convince himself that it has a basis of scientific 
fact. The unscientific investigator, examining the evidence, 
becomes convinced, promptly rejects the conclusions of 
science, and falls an easy prey to the charlatans and specula- 
tors, who take the place of scientists to him; and he drifts 
into the dreary realm of mediumistic religious (?) teaching, 
and swallows as “inspiration” the wash of the circles. If, 
indeed, Mr. Phillips is in that vein, I advise him. to read 
Swedenborg, in one section of whose “ Heaven and Hell” 
there is more “field for modern verse” than in all the stuff 
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of all the circles and mediums in England. But Harris and 
Laurence Oliphant are luminous examples of what superio1 
intellects may come to dribbling in the lore that lies in 
“communications made through trance or by the guided 
hand.” From this source I have seen nothing wiser or 
better than Stead’s letters from Julia, which tell us abso- 
lutely nothing not known before— W./. Stiliman, in Liter- 
ature. . 


For the Christian Register. 


The Real Presence. 


BY MARY HOWE TOTTEN. 


And thou wilt say this bit of altar-bread, 
This little cup of sacramental wine, 
Are verily the body of the Lord, 
And hold incarnated the All-Divine ? 


Thou sayest truly. With the Spirit’s flame 

The altar burns; and with this grace replete 
Are hands of him that ministers, the walls, 

The temple’s pavement, and the common street. 


It treads with thee the wonted homeward path, 
Yet meets thee face to face upon the way, 

And in the air doth press thine every side 
And greet thee in the light of every day. 


“The real Presence,” saidst thou? Nay, put by 
Thy trifling measurements. Can thought of thine 
Compress the Infinite? Canst thou divide 
The Indivisible by rule and line? 


But let thy vain thought mend its halting flight, 
Leap at the truth, and thrill thee to the soul 

With subtle knowledge of this Presence near, 
This Presence of earth’s seething life the whole. 


Then from the earth look up to heaven, and see 
Come trooping from the east the starry horde; 
And in a boundless universe discern, 
Unbroken, vast, the body of the Lord. 


Che Pulpit. 


Forsaken Shrines. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


Why is the house of God forsaken ?— NEH. xiii. 11. 


The governor of New Hampshire has called attention in 
his Fast Day proclamation to what he calls the decay of 
Christianity in the State, and particularly in the rural 
parishes. He directs public attention to the growth of an 
unchurched population, and the neglect or entire disuse of 
religious observances in family life. Children, he tells us, 
are no longer baptized, marriage has become a civil rite, 
and the dead are buried without ceremony. There is nothing 
new about this condition of affairs, nor is it peculiar to New 
Hampshire. There is no State in the Union where it does 
not exist, to an extent sufficiently striking to cause deep and 
serious reflection. The number of closed churches in rural 
districts is on the increase; and those that are open are 
thinly attended, and in a chronic state of impecuniosity. 
Hundreds and thousands of people, brought up religiously 
and accustomed in early life to attend church, are following 
the example of those who. have never known anything about 
religion, and are swelling the ranks of the unchurched. 
Nor is this defection confined to any one class in society. 
It is as common among the educated as among the ignorant, 
and prevails in the mansions of the rich as widely as in the 
cottages of the poor. There is no use disguising the fact 
that, to an extent which bodes ill to the commonwealth and 
the nation, a large area of our every-day life is passing out of 
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the reach of those truths and principles and religious usages 
which have hitherto been the safeguards of domestic and 
public life. The first result of this secularization of experi- 
ence may not be very serious. It may go no further than in- 
difference and neglect of formal religion. ‘Those who go out 
of the church may forget the mother that bore them, but 
they cannot shake off the results of early religious training, 
even if they are disposed to do so; and though they seldom 
enter the church, and often treat it with flippant disrespect, 
they are unconsciously living upon the spiritual capital 
acquired in earlier years. They have ceased to pray, but 
the legacy of prayer remains with them. They do not desire 
religious instruction, but the effect of the instruction they 
have received is interwoven with their characters; and, while 
many of them have apparently outgrown the aids to moral 
and spiritual culture which religion affords, they shrink 
from allowing their children to grow up in the midst of 
Christian civilization ignorant of God, of Jesus Christ, and 
of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, and once or twice 
a year they wander into the church to relieve their con- 
sciences. 

But let us not delude ourselves with the notion that indif- 
ference will never develop into anything worse than itself, 
and that neglect of formal religion will hurt nothing except 
the Church. It is the Church that suffers now, but life in 
all its phases is going to suffer later on. The new race of 
indifferentists — born and bred in religion—will one day 
give place to a race born and bred in Paganism, and utter 
strangers to all the influences and ideals which have made 
civilization what it is to-day. If children are brought up in 
homes from which religion in every form is exiled, and are 
accustomed to regard worship and spiritual discipline — 
which their parents neglected, and which they think they can 
afford to despise — with contempt, the result must be disas- 
trous to them. It matters little whether the home be one of 
refinement or of commonplace mediocrity, if the prevailing 
atmosphere be secular, unideal, undevout, the result will be in- 
evitable,— a generation of men and women regulating their 
conduct by other than religious standards, and returning 
slowly, but surely, to the barbaric principles out of which 
Christianity has sought to lift mankind. That is not a state 
of things upon which any intelligent man, who loves his 
family and his country, can look with complacency. 

Now what is the cause of this wide-spread indifference to 


_ religion and disaffection toward the church and its services? 


No single cause suffices to account for it. It is the result of 
a number of converging influences which have powerfully af- 
fected the spirit of the age in which we live. It is due in part 
to the dissolving of old beliefs and the slow crystallizing of 
new and better centres of thought. The creeds of our fathers 
no longer satisfy us: we have come to look upon them as 
inadequate to meet the demands of a more critical age, and 
have not as yet found adequate substitutes for them. We are 
in the midst of a restless, seething scepticism which no doubt, 
if we give it time, will simmer down to positive conviction. 
But in the mean time it is like a troubled sea, tossed and foam- 
ing and lacking the serenity and stability so essential to life. 
Then the temper of our age is not specially favorable to 
devotion. It is intensely practical and prosaic. It is the 
age of invention, of competition, of fierce rivalry, of demoral- 
izing self-indulgence and luxury. There never was so much 
eager haste to possess the things which give men a seeming 
advantage over each other, and what is called business was 
never so exciting and so exacting as it is to-day. We don’t 
seem to have any people of leisure. The rich are struggling 
to grow richer, and the poor struggle to live ; and so it is not 
surprising that, when the week’s work is over, both are thor- 
oughly tired out, and either rest at home or seek recreation 
and change in the country. It seems good to them to be 
freed from all restraint and drudgery, and so they avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of straightening their limbs and 
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relaxing the tension of their muscles. They forget, however, 
that other things require relaxation as well as the muscles. 
There are worse things in life than physical weariness. The 
mind and heart probably suffer more from the strain and 
pressure of commercial enterprises than the body. It is not 
good for the thoughts to run along the same dreary circuit 
day after day and month after month, and never wander into 
loftier realms and play about ideals that have no gain or 
profit in them. It is not good to concentrate the energies in 
the monotonous channels of the exchange and mart, as if 
they were made for that, and that only. It is disastrous to 
cast no thought above us, and seldom stop to think whether 
we have anything to live for besides the making and spend- 
ing of money and the gratification of our own wants and 
pleasures. No one would think of denying a hard-worked 
man the needful rest and change. We are glad to see the 
captive at liberty; glad to see the pent up, pale-faced, and 
often haggard wrestler delivered for a single day from the 
shackles which often bind him to a lifelong drudgery; glad 
to see the seamstress and the shop-girl escape the close con- 
finement of the office and the dust and noise of the crowded 
stores. But we are strongly tempted to say to them all there 
is more than one kind of rest. Weariness is not always re- 
lieved by mere change of place or temporary escape from toil. 
The mind needs a change of atmosphere; the conscience 
sometimes requires a tonic; the affections are apt to be chilled 
and hardened by too close commerce with sordid things. 
There are cares which cling to us like leeches, and from which 
there is no escape except in the absolute forgetfulness which 
comes from absorption in higher and holier things; there are 
hungers which gold cannot appease, and thirsts which gayety 
does not quench, and wounds which religion alone can mol- 
lify, and griefs which seek consolation and comfort in the 
grace of God, and these will torment us until we attend to 
them. For them there is no satisfaction in a purely secular 
life; and so long as they are here, woven into the very fibre 
and texture of our being, we shall fly to the sanctuary as to a 
refuge. An hour spent once a week amid its peaceful calm 
strikes’ a deeper serenity into all our troubled being than is 
to be found elsewhere. We can drop things there we are 
tired of carrying better than in any other place; we can for- 
get things there that do us harm to remember; the stings 
and arrows which sometimes goad us to misery are plucked 
out by the unseen hand that touches us oftenest in our relig- 
ious moods; and all our angers, mortifications, and resent- 
ments are lost in the delight of prayer and praise. Is this 
an opportunity to be neglected? Is this a boon that men and 
women and children can forego altogether ? 

Religion is not a luxury we can dispense with: it is as 
necessary as our daily bread. The church is not an institu- 
tion to be patronized, and we ought not to need coaxing or 
pleading to bring us intoits precincts. The ministeris not a 
spiritual huckster recommending his wares to unwilling pur- 
chasers, and trying all sorts of shifts and devices to win 
clients and supporters; nor are the services of public worship 
to be arranged to capture the curious and to entertain idlers. 
The church is the house of God, to which people are expected 
to come for instruction and worship, and for nothing else. 
The minister is a man who has been educated for his calling, 
and trained by long personal experience and many trials and 
conflicts for the work of his life, one who is set to speak 
the truth as it comes to him, to enforce sound principles of 
living, and to minister to mankind, rich and poor alike, in 
sickness and suffering and grief; and the religious services 
are meant, first and last, to be simple, helpful, and strength- 
ening to the religious life. The position they occupy in. 
the affections of those who benefit by them ought to com- 
mand reverence and respect. They may be defective; but, 
despite the shortcomings, they are instruments of God for 
the uplifting and benefit of mankind. 

Now I think it will be found that -whenever the church 
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and its services are responsible for the spiritual poverty of 
the age, it is because they have neglected their true function 
and forsaken their appointed tasks. When a church lays 
itself out to draw people for anything except their moral and 
spiritual improvement, it has entered upon a perilous task. 
When a minister essays to gather a crowd by any of the 
tricks or devices, to which I am sorry to say, crowds are 
easily amenable, by mere rhetoric or sensation, his success 
becomes his greatest condemnation; and, where religious 
services are simply entertaining, they are demoralizing. 

It grieves me beyond expression to hear of fashionable 
churches, of ministers that are said to fill the bill, and ser- 
vices that merely gratify a jaded appetite for a new sensation. 
Do you suppose that any of the old churches of Boston 
would have weathered the storms of many generations if 
they had forsaken well-worn tracks to cater to a passing 
craze for novelty or excitement? Can you imagine men like 
Channing, Parker, Gannett, Phillips Brooks, or Brooke Her- 
ford, spreading their sails to catch any popular breeze, or 
using any artifice to do the work which can only be done by 
ability and consecration and unwearied service? Such men, 
if they live long enough, may fail in the end; but it will only 
be when strength fails, or the age that listens to them has 
lost its appetite for truth and righteousness, and is weaned 
from the love of God and the service of man. 

What, then, are we to think of what I cannot but regard as 
a lamentable sign of our times? Is religion failing among 
men? Is Christianity losing its grip upon life? Are we to 
drift back into refined or vulgar heathenism? And will 
there soon be no craving among men except for gain or 
pleasure? Is the day over when families went to the house 
of God in company, and when parents and children never 
thought of being separated in the church, until they were 
divided by honest conviction and difference of mature judg- 
ment?- No, a thousand times no! Religion, which is man- 
kind’s only hope, springs eternal in the human breast, and 
will survive in the future greater vicissitudes than any through 
which it has passed. Christianity is not decaying, as some 
foolishly imagine. Men need it now more than ever, and, if 
they cannot find it in the church will seek it elsewhere. 
There are signs, even among the masses, that the religion of 
the New Testament offers the only radical solution of the 
economic and industrial and social problems of our day; and 
the world’s only hope for a reconstruction of society and a 
readjustment of dangerous social conditions is to be found 
in a practical application of the principles of Christianity. 

The duty of all avowed Christians is therefore obvious. 
If they believe that religion is indispensable, and that the 
religion of Jesus Christ is what men need; if they are satis- 
fied that the home and the nation are both built upon God 
and the love and service of God,—they will deepen their 
attachment and loyalty to the churches to which- they sev- 
erally belong. The church has been, is, and will forever 
remain the centre of the world’s religious life. There can 
be no substitute for it; and experience teaches that, the 
farther we get from it, the more we lose touch with the 
noblest activities of our day. It is not to our credit that 
we give to it a half-hearted sympathy; it is a sign of degen- 
eracy to affect a superiority to its claims; it is a very thin 
and poor conceit to fancy that we can do without its ser- 
vices, and that our moral and religious status is so exalted 
that we can dispense with the aids to a better life which the 
best men and women in every age have welcomed as indis- 
pensable. There has grown up of late years, as part of the 
religious indifference so greatly to be deplored, a kind of 
puerile shyness about the open confession of allegiance to 
the church. Some people would rather appear as if they 
were unattached, and belonged to the ministry at large, very 
much at large: others, not liking to go quite so far in that 
direction, contrive to keep up the faintest connection with 
religion, and blush like a maiden if they are forced to state 
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where they stand religiously, as if it were a grave indiscre- 
tion to be committed to anything so definite as a church. 
All these, thoroughly in earnest about other things, men and 
women who are alert and active in matters which lie on the 
surface of life, are cold and unsympathetic toward truths 
and principles which affect the springs of conduct and char- 
acter. They work like bees in business, run after amuse- 
ments, and pay heavily for their pleasures; but religion 
awakens within them no response or stirs within them only 
a casual interest. It does not apparently occur to them to 
think how much good causes suffer from their indifference, 
and how much they contribute to the failure of movements 
of which in their sober moods they really approve. 

If we are not helping the best things in life, we are hinder- 
ing them. If we are not resolutely encouraging the church 
and the activities of which it is the centre, we are weakening 


it; and, if we turn our backs upon its sacred ministries, we , 


are confessing before the world our indolent unfaithfulness 
to a great trust. Do not imagine that I am arguing this 
matter from the standpoint of the pulpit, as if I had any in- 
terest here in which you do not share or any responsibility in 
which you are not partners. I am trying to look at it from 
all points of view, and because I feel that between the 
church and the world, between religion and no religion, a 
great conflict is being waged,\and I want to see every man 
and woman arrayed enthusiastically with the forces which 
are making for a better civilization and a purer faith. There 
is no quick specific for spiritual atrophy. The disease which 
is weakening all our churches is the slow growth of persistent 
habit; and the antidote to the deadening effect of worldli- 
ness — if antidote there be—is proportionately slow in its 
restoring work. He who sets himself to the task of fanning 
into a steady flame the dying embers of faith, of quicken- 
ing what seems so lifeless, must possess his soul in patience, 
and toil on without discouragement. There is nothing so 
tenacious as worldliness, nothing so fascinating as self-indul- 
gence. Sometimes misfortune will reach it, and sometimes 
affliction; and once, now and again, a tender appeal will 
break the fetters which bind the spirit and set the imprisoned 
instincts free. But petrifaction of the religious sensibilities is 
an obstinate malady. It is like consumption,—a subtle, 
flattering disease, whose hectic flush may easily be mistaken 


for health. Those who suffer from it are hardly conscious. 


that anything is amiss with them. And that is where the 
trouble lies. The stupor of the soul prevents them from 
realizing that they are in any danger. Nothing will move 
them except a new birth of the spirit, and that cannot be 
forced. It may be in a moment, or it may be after slow 
deliberation, the mind will become conscious of its more than 
earthly destiny; and then, and not till then, the dull gray 
cloud will break, and open up the heaven of a radiant and 
infinite purpose. Then the soul that dwelt like an earth- 
worm in the dust “will mount up with wings as an eagle, 
will run and not be weary, walk and not be faint.” 


Prayer. 


O gracious Father, we, who are weak, erring, and wayward, 
earnestly pray thee to guide and help us. We desire to draw 
near to thee in spirit, and to worship thee with what is high- 
est and best in our souls. Conscious of thy presence about 
us and’ within, we would remember thy great goodness, the 
gifts thou hast bestowed upon us, the joys in which we de- 
light, the work thou hast enabled us to do, and the trials 
which thou hast appointed for us; and we would recall, in 
sorrow and penitence, the things in which we have been un- 
faithful and have sinned against thee, and of which we are 
ashamed. May the fire of devotion so burn in our hearts 
that we may learn to serve thee better through all our years, 
and be brought ever nearer to thee! Amen. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON. 


Conpiled from the Records. 


hyeak the main portal of the Gothic brownstone church 
in Copley Square is inscribed this legend: ‘“ The 
Second Church in Boston. Founded, 1649.” 

Of the thousands who pass the church daily, native or 
stranger, how few comprehend the significance of this rec- 
ord! ‘The history of the Second Church is closely identified 
with that of Massachusetts. Its long line of ministers in- 
cludes many illustrious names, prominent not only in Boston, © 
but also throughout New England. 

1649 was an epoch-making year for the Puritans. It 


It is interesting to observe how closely identified with this 
Second Church has been the Mather family. 

Rev. Richard Mather, whom, when a boy, “ tho’ a bright 
pupil, the teacher used to beat eight times a day, whether in 
fault or not,” was settled over the Dorchester parish; and 
his eldest son Samuel, following in his father’s footsteps, was 
ordained to the ministry. Young Samuel, who finished his 
education in the newly established college at Cambridge 
(Harvard) and was a member of its second class, delivered 
the dedicatory sermon. “It called forth warm encomiums 


THE MATHERS, FATHER AND SON. 


Rey. Increase Matuer. 


will be remembered that in the early part of that year 
Charles I. of England was beheaded by order of Parliament, 
and the more visionary of the Puritans felt that his downfall 
was synonymous with the establishment of God’s Common- 
wealth. Between the years 1630 and 1649 there had been 
a large immigration of the disaffected and stricter Protes- 
tants to Massachusetts, and in consequence the Boston col- 
ony in 1649 was the leading one of New England. 

It is therefore easy to understand the joy felt in Boston 
when the news of the downfall of the hated monarchy and 
all it implied reached the citizens. And, now that the popu- 
lation warranted it, it was decided to establish another re- 
ligious organization, the outward and visible sign of the di- 
vine commonwealth which was now about to be set up on 
earth. Accordingly, the foundation for a new church build- 
ing was laid at the head of North Square; and the follow- 
ing year (June, 1850) the dedicatory services were held. 

No description of this early building remains, but we have 
every reason to suppose “ that some of the pews were accom- 
modated with private doors through the side of the house 
into the street.” 


Rey. Corron Maruer. 

even from the grave lips of the Rev. John Cotton”; and the 
new society eagerly solicited him to become their minister. 
He remained only a few months, and then sailed for Eng- 
land. The Harvard students who had known him as their 
tutor (for he was the first “fellow” of the college) showed 
their great love for him “ by putting on tokens of mourning ” 
when he resigned. 

It was not easy for the infant society to fill the pulpit thus 
suddenly made vacant. One of its original founders, Michael 
Powell by name, preached so acceptably that the church 
would have proceeded to ordain him as their teacher; but 
the civil authority interfered on the grounds that he was illit- 
erate, and “lacked academical education.” ‘ He might have 
talents and a fine spirit,” argued the General Court, but “ an 
unlearned man must not be allowed to fill the teaching office 
in such a place as Boston.” 

Thus early in her history is Boston signalled out as an in- 
tellectual centre. 

Rev. John Mayo, who does prove acceptable to the colonial 
authorities, is ordained in 1655, and remains as pastor until 
his death. It illustrates the funeral customs of the times to 
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note that, though 
the whole cost of 
the funeral is put 
down at ten 
pounds, nine 
pounds of this is 
spent for the two 
items of wine and 
gloves, ‘“ six shil- 
lings,” says the 
account, “being 
paid for the 
coffin.” 


PresENT PuLpiT oF THE SECOND 
CuuRCH. 


A volume could easily 
be written about Mayo’s 
successor, Rev. Increase 
Mather, one of the most 
conspicuous and notable 
characters of New Eng- 
land. For sixty-two years 
he ruled from the pulpit 
of the Second Church, 
making it for a portion of 
that time the most pow- 
erful ecclesiastical influence in the New World Puritanism. 

His appearance is described as peculiarly apostolical. 
His voice was strong and commancing; and “he delivered 
sentences with such a /omtruous cogency,” says his son, ‘that 
the hearers are struck with awe like that produced by the fall 
of thunderbolts.” 

Increase Mather’s life is a curious blending of the practical 
and the mystical, and epitomizes the era in which he lived. 
The superstitions of the day are reflected in him: so, too, the 
sober, sterner, Anglo-Saxon common sense. In one of his 
discourses, ‘“‘ Heaven’s Alarm to the World,” he tells his 
hearers “that fearful signs in the heavens are the presages 
of great calamities on land.” Then, in an agony of supplica- 
tion, he ends by crying out: ‘See the sword blazing over us 
[referring to a comet]. Pray God that he will not take away 
the stars, and send comets to succeed them.” 

Yet, although on his theological side, he believed so im- 
plicitly that comets are great fire-balls, thrown from the hand 
of an angry God, and that famine, drought, and pestilence 
are sent as punishments, on his practical side he believed 
just as implicitly in staying the ravages of disease and death, 
and bringing relief to suffering humanity. Accordingly, we 
see him, with that tremendous activity of his, engaged (in 
1675-76) in procuring from his friends in Ireland a whole 
shipload of provisions, together with money and clothing 
from London, to be distributed among the distressed, 
famine-threatened inhabitants of New England. We also 
find him a firm supporter of Dr. Boylston, at a time when 
small-pox is looked upon as a judgment from on high; and, 
although the charge is brought against him and his sturdy 
son, Cotton Mather, that “they are unfaithful to the re- 
vealed law of God,” nevertheless they uphold the doctrine 
of inoculation, and give shelter to Boylston when he is pur- 
sued by the fanatical anger of the mob. 

“T hope Bene zs not a freeman in Boston that can be piney 
of such a thing. 

So ends one of the most momentous speeches ever made 
in New England, made by Increase Mather at a time when he 
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alone, of all the citizens of Boston, dared brave the royal dis- 
pleasure. 

In 1683 Edmund Randolph, one of the bitterest enemies 
of the colony, was sent over from King Charles II. with the 
message, backed up by military force, that Massachusetts 
should resign its charter. The people were in a perilous 
dilemma. Should they brave the king’s wrath or not? The 
majority feared to stand forth for their liberties. The ques- 
tion was referred to the minister of the Second Church. In 
his speech on the subject he said, ‘“‘ You will act neither the 
part of good Christians nor of true Englishmen if, by any act 
of yours, you are accessory to the plot now managing to pro- 
duce a general shipwreck of liberties.” 

This opinion, being circulated, excited against him the rage 
of the royal commissioner and his partisans; but Mather is 
not to be moved by their threats, and, when the deputies to the 
General Court are to be instructed as to their vote, the minister 
pushes his way into the crowded town hall, and makes a 
speech which electrifies all who hear it. “We shall sin 
against the God of heaven if we do this thing.” 

When Mather sat down, and the vote of the meeting was 
taken, it was unanimous against submitting to the king. 

In spite, however, of this brave stand on the-part of 
Boston’s freeman, the king revoked the charter, and sent to 
Massachusetts the detestable Sir Edmund Andros. Ran- 
dolph had Increase Mather arrested for defamation in a suit 
for £500 damage, but the jury courageously acquitted him. 
A further attempt at arrest was made. It was frustrated by 
the vigilance of the minister’s friends. An appeal to the 
king (now James II.) was decided upon. Increase Mather 
was chosen as the man. It was a most dangerous mission, 
and successive perils encountered him on the way. History 
tells us how after four years in London, during which time 
he not only never demanded a farthing of recompense, but 
actually procured in donations to the province and the col- 
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lege at least nine hundred pounds more than all the expenses 
of his agency, “he returned to New England, saving his coun- 
try from a rebel- 
lion or from hav- 
ing ‘a constitu- 
tion imposed by 
the will of the 
transatlantic sov- 
ereign at the 
point of the bay- 
onet.” 

In this connec- 
tion it is unneces- 
sary to speak of 
Increase Mather 
as president of 
Harvard Col- 
lege. A short 
article, such as 
is this, gives no 
chance to more 
than say that he 
served the col- 
lege well for six- 
teen years. The 
records show it, 
the increase of 
students during 
his administra- 
tion show it, the 
testimony of 
two historians 
(Pierce and 
Quincy) make it certain, as well as the language of the legis- 
lature. He gained friends and raised funds for it, among 
whom, so it is said, was Thomas Hollis, whose noble benefac- 
tions meant so much to Harvard in those early days. 

Cotton Mather, the son, succeeded to the pulpit— one 
might almost say throne — of the Second Church. He was, 
as Andrew White tells us, ‘possessed of excellent abilities, a 
great scholar, anxious to promote the welfare of his flock, 
and far in advance of ecclesiastics generally on nearly all the 
main questions between science and theology. He came out 
of his earlier superstitions regarding the divine origin of 
Hebrew punctuation. He opposed the old idea regarding the 
taking of interest for money. He favored inoculation as a 
preventive of small-pox, when a multitude of clergymen and 
laymen opposed it. He accepted the Newtonian astronomy 
despite the outcries against its ‘atheistic tendency.’ He took 
ground against the time-honored dogma that comets are ‘ signs 
and wonders.’” He was, for his time, remarkably liberal 
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and undoubtedly sincere. He had thrown off a large part of 
his father’s theology, but one part of it he could not throw 
off. He was one of the best Biblical scholars of his time; 
and he could not break away from the fact that the sacred 
Scriptures explicitly recognize witchcraft and demoniacal 
possession as realities, and enjoin against witchcraft the 
penalty of death. Therefore it was that in 1689 he pub- 
lished his ‘“‘ Memorable Providences relating to Witchcrafts.” 
“‘ The book, according to its title-page, was recommended by 
‘the ministers of Boston and Charlestown’; and its stories 
soon became the familiar reading of men, women, and chil- 
dren throughout New England.” Five years before this his 
father had published a book entitled “ Remarkable Provi- 
dences,” laying stress upon diabolic possession and _witch- 
craft. This book, having been sent over to England, exer- 
cised considerable influence, and came back stamped with 
the approval of no less a man than Richard Baxter. By this 
its baneful power at home was increased. 

The unfortunate results of these two books is too well 
known. ‘The witchcraft craze can be traced back directly 
to the stimulus they gave to the popular imagination. It is 
a dark blot on the history of Massachusetts, a stain upon 
the character of 
Rev. Cotton 
Mather; and yet 
we must remem- 
ber the times in 
which he lived. 
It seems that 
Mather was the 
leading spirit in 
keeping up the 
delusion of de- 
moniacal posses- 
sions  iet ‘so 
careful an au- 
thority as Poole, 
the former libra- 
rian of Boston’s 
Public Library, 
who had access 
to all the books 
and papers, and 
spent much time 
in the investiga- 
tion of the sub- 
ject, says, “‘ The 
opposite of what 
is charged 
against the min- 
ister is the 
truth,” for “he 
opposed taking 
spectral testimony (ze. the words of a confessed. witch). 
It must be ordinary legal witnesses and testimony that 
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can convict.” Mr. Poole also proves that Mather wrote the 
vigorous tract against the Salem movements (usually as- 
cribed to Willard). If so, then he must be given the benefit 
of the doubt. Our readers are at liberty to form their own 
opinions from the secular histories, which are so easily at- 
tainable. We gather from the tombstone doggerel the high 
estimation in which the Mathers were held : — 


“Under this stone lies Richard Mather, 
Who had a son greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater than either.” 


Little need be said of the pastorates that follow. They 
are uneventful, and our records are meagre. Lathrop, who 
next commands our attention, was ordained in the troublous 
days that preceded the Revolutionary War. It is not hard 
to judge of the stand he took, when we re-read one of his 
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memorable sermons preached in the early part of the year 
1774- 

“Why,” he says, “is the power of Great Britain so un- 
naturally directed against America? Why is this port 
blocked up and the trade of the place ruined? Certainly, 
we must have been guilty, as a people, of the most daring 
crimes. Nothing less than an open and generally avowed 
rebellion against the best of princes, one would think, could 
justify such treatment. Have we been thus guilty? Are we 
thus charged? No.... Should the British administration 
determine fully to execute the laws of which we complain, 
... should the Parliament grant supplies for that purpose, 
we have yet to fear the calamities of a /ong civil war. The 
struggle would be obstinate. Americans, rather than submit 
to be hewers of wood or drawers of water for any ministry 
or nation in the world, would spill their best blood. We 
hope the rights and liberties of the colonies may be estab- 
lished on a solid and zzmovadble basis.” 

Strong, frank, ‘‘treasonable” words these; and the con- 
_gregation that sat and listened to them deserved — from the 
' British point of view —the epithet “a nest of traitors.” It 

is not therefore strange that Gen. Howe gave willing assent to 
the desire “of certain evil-minded men of the king’s party 
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to pull down the 
old North Meet- 
ing-house.” That 
was an end to the 
“nest,” no doubt ; 
but the traitorous 
hornets came back 
so stingingly that 
Gen. Howe him- 
self and his royal 
army was quite 
glad to say good- 
by to Boston. 
And the 17th of 
March, 1775, will 
be remembered by 
the children of the 
Second Church as 
the day when 
Howe marched 
out and Washing- 
ton marched in to 
the city. 

Lathrop, like his 
predecessors, was 
intimately con- 
nected with the 
college at Cam- 
bridge. For 
nearly forty years he served as a member of the Harvard 
corporation. Indeed, the one thing which impresses the 
reader of the church records is this close relationship be- 
tween Harvard and the Second Church. Samuel Mather, 
as was said before, was a tutor and the first “fellow” of the 
college. Increase Mather was its president. The next two 
ministers were graduates of the same institution; and, fol- 
lowing Lathrop, Henry Ware, Jr., was one of its’ professors, 
while Emerson, who comes next, received his divinity train- 
ing at Harvard and made there his celebrated Harvard 
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Divinity School Address. The names of distinguished lay- 
men who were students and graduates are so many that it 
would be tedious to try to enumerate them. 

Some persons are still living who remember the funeral 
services at Harvard University held over the body of Mr. 
Ware in 1843... Mr. Ware was elected to the chair of pulpit 
eloquence and pastoral care some time in 1829, though he 
did not at once enter upon his professorial duties, but spent 
the best part of the year in travelling through Europe, giving 
the care of his pulpit into the hands of Emerson, who on 
Jan. 11, 1829, had been elected Mr. Ware’s colleague. The 


college history tells of the man and the teacher. His work* 


as minister of the Second Church is not so well known. 
While a sweet and earnest preacher, he was more noted for 
his tireless industry than for his pulpit eloquence. His or- 
ganizing powers were considerable, and led him into various 
kinds of outside projects that exhausted his vitality and 
lessened his pulpit strength. Perhaps his best-known work 
for the community is his temperance work. In an age when 
drinking was the universal habit it needed personal courage 
to stand out so boldly, and champion an unpopular cause. 
How new and startling were his words on this subject may 
be judged from the fact that his “ Discourse on Temper- 
ance ” put on sale in this country had a most extensive cir- 
culation, and the /we/fth thousand was prepared to meet the 
demands frbm London. 

Although the ministry of Ralph Waldo Emerson did not 
cover the full space of four years, yet the time was long 
enough for the people to discover, as Mr. George H. Eager 
tells us, in his History of the Second Church, “that great 
strength of mind, subtlety of reasoning, clear discernment of 
truth, and candor of speech which marked his after life and 
gave him world-wide fame.” ‘ 

His views concerning the observance of “ the Lord’s Sup- 
per” differed from those which at the time prevailed in the 
Second Church. So fine was Emerson’s sense of truthful- 
ness, so alert his conscience, that he could not bring himself 
to its administration in accordance with established traditions 
without a feeling of constraint, which, in a nature so sen- 

sitive, could not be continued, He therefore asked of the 
society a dismissal from the pastoral office, which was granted, 
but with sincere regret on the part of his parishioners. It was 
his only pastorate, and terminated Oct. 28, 1832. Emerson 
was followed in 1834 by Rev. Chandler Robbins, who for forty 
years was a beloved and respected pastor. Mr. Eager says 
of him: “Dr. Robbins’s preaching was always.earnest and 
persuasive, his aim, often expressed, being to preach 
‘Christ and him crucified.’ His religious views were conser- 
yative in a marked degree, and in the later years of his min- 
istry he evinced a desire and inclination to hold the church 
aloof from close fellowship and affiliation with the Unitarian 
denomination and from active participation in its religious 
work.” His History of the Second Church, published by a 
committee of the society in 1852, is a monument to his 
laborious research and appreciative and enthusiastic spirit. 
During the short pastorate of Robert Laird Collier, who suc- 
ceeded him (1876-79), and largely as the result of his active, 
enthusiastic efforts, a large part ($50,000) of the debt in- 
curred in building the new edifice on Copley Square was paid. 

Rev. Edward Augustus Horton (1880-92), and Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, the present pastor since 1893, have 
proved themselves worthy successors of the distinguished 
men who have preceded them. Eloquent and powerful in 
the pulpit or on the public platform, popular with their 
pafishioners, and full of zeal not only in their religious 
duties, but in aid of all good efforts for the moral welfare of 
thé community, they have upheld the standard which for two 
centurfes and a half has never been lowered. 

For the most part of the first century of its existence the 
Second Church was a powerful, almost controlling, factor in 
the religious, political, and educational development of Bos- 
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ton and the young colony, and during its long history has 
rarely failed to have in its membership men of commanding 
and recognized influence in public and social affairs, and in 
September last was:buried from its portals a man whose 
whole life was not only identified with it, but with noble, 
faithful, valuable service to his native city. 

Frederic Walker Lincoln was born in Boston, Feb. 27, 
1817, of a Revolutionary family, himself a great-grandson of 
Paul Revere. A man of untiring energy, of cool and de- 
liberate judgment, a nature that never knew physical or 
moral fear, and with a happy tact that disarmed opponents 
and bound his friends to him with firmest ties, he was called 
from one post of local honor to another by the confidence of 
his fellow-citizens, exhibited to an extent never rendered to 
any other man. He was twice summoned to the office of 
mayor, a position which he held for seven years, a longer 
term than any other incumbent. As mayor in 1863-66, 
he held the city true to his own patriotic instincts, and 
proved a tower of strength upon which Governor Andrew 
leaned often for support and aid during those trying and 
sometimes desponding years. 

Born into this church and baptized at its font, his devo- 
tion to its welfare never flagged. Never did he fail, even 
amid the most exacting cares of his civic duties, to be at his 
place in the Sunday-school as teacher or superintendent, or 
in his pew or at the communion table. Almost half a cen- 
tury he was the treasurer of the society and chairman of its 
standing committee’; and no philanthropic, religious, or chari- 
table work was undertaken by it which failed to receive his 
earnest and self-denying co-operation. 

The celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Second Church will occur this 
year (November 19, 20), the details of the celebration being 
in the hands of the following well-known gentlemen: Hon. 


~ S, M. Crosby, William M. Bunting, Dr. Francis H. Brown, 


James N. North, and the minister, Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 
These gentlemen would be glad to communicate with any 
former Second Church attendants not now living in Boston, 
and would welcome from any source further information in 
regard to the history of the church, its ministers and mem- 
bers. : 


Spiritual Life. 


Forsake yourself, resign yourself, and you shall enjoy great 
inward peace. Give all for all. Ask for nothing, desire no 


return.... You shall be free in heart, and darkness shall 
not cover you.— Thomas a& Kempis. 
a 


Hard may be Duty’s hand ; but, lo, it leads 
Out into perfect joy, where pain shall cease! 
God sees thy striving, and thy patience heeds ; 
And thou shalt find his peace. 
Celia Thaxter. 
we 


To me this is the profoundest of all truths,— that the 
whole of the life of God is the sacrifice of self. God is love: 
love is sacrifice, to give rather than receive,— the blessedness 
of self-giving.... All the life of God is a flow of this divine 
self-giving charity— /. W. Robertson. ; 


we 


-I joy, although I lie in dust. 
- I joy, not that I ask or choose, 
~ But simply that I must. 
I love and fear not, and I cannot lose 
One instant this great certainty of peace. 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease: 
I must arise. 
— Helen Jackson. 
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Literature. 


A Constitutional History.* : 


The story told in these two volumes is one 
of hope and cheer. Such is the persuasion 
of the author in advance, and such his con- 
clusion as he looks back upon his work. 
Between these points the reader often won- 
ders at the optimism of the historian. It does 
not seem justified by the course of events, 
the pettiness of conduct and of motive fre- 
quently displayed; and yet the total sweep 
goes far to justify the writer’s cheerful out- 
look from the start and his retrospect, when 
the last height is won. His method is to 
study our development in the Jaws and consti- 
tutions of the country, and especially in the 
journals, proceedings, and debates of consti- 
tutional conventions. A progress which has 
many incidents has two prominent features, 
—the transition from property to persons as 
the basis of representation and legislation, 
and the transition from an aggregation of 
isolated, petty, antagonistic communities 
“*to the slow but sure recognition of an or- 
ganic and moral person which we call the 
Nation.’’ There is room here for demur, 
and not a few will wonder if the consolida- 
tion has not been at the expense of local self- 
government and responsibility. It is inter- 
esting to find that New England was the sec- 
tion in which the doctrine of State sover- 
eignty at first flourished most abundantly; 
that Massachusetts and New Hampshire kept 
the phrase in their constitutions after it had 
been dropped elsewhere; and that, while New 
Hampshire dropped it in 1876, Massachusetts 
still retains it, as she does, with solitary 
backwardness, that habit of annual legisla- 
tures which is so productive of over-legisla- 
tion. 

As for the transition from the basis of 
property to that of persons, we are shown 
how much akin the two-thirds colored repre- 
sentation of the South was to property quali- 
fications everywhere in vogue. The book 
attains its greatest value in its exhibition of 
the perpetual recurrence of slavery as a factor 
in the political situation. Its bias was im- 
mense from first to last; and one gets from 
these pages a new and more awful sense of 
the dangers that threatened us and the great 
escape we made, though at such fearful cost. 
Quite the most interesting chapter in the 
book is that called ‘‘A People without a 
Country’’; z.e., the free colored population. 
There would be more of hope in the removal 
of their disabilities in the Northern States 
if this had not proceeded Aari passu with the 
Northern indignation at their neighbors’ sins. 
There are a good many situations that are 
mirrors in which we see reflected certain of 
our present traits. For example: ‘‘ Until the 
excuse became a travesty,—and the farce ran 
on for more than one hundred years, —colo- 
nization was carried on for the purpose of 
propagating the Christian religion among the 
Indians and ‘‘bringing them to human civil- 
ity and to a settled and quiet government. ”’ 
What a familiar sound has this! We seem 


* A ConsTITUTIONAL History oF THE AMERICAN Pxo- 
pie. By Francis N. Thorpe. Illustrated with maps. In 
two volumes, New York and London: ‘Harper & 
Brothers, 
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to be reading an editorial or official docu- 
ment of 1899. 

These interesting and important volumes 
are injuriously affected by their style, which 
has been praised for its staccato quality, to 
us its grand defect. It is choppy. We 
often have three or four sentences where we 
should have their matter moulded into one, 
with its parts properly arranged. Another 
defect is the vaguely oracular character of 
many parts, especially those given over to 
generalization. In these the writer frequently 
attains to what Strauss called ‘‘that Olympian 
style, —as one would write if he wished to 
be neither understood nor read, and to pro- 
duce absolutely no effect.’’ But there is 
little of this when the writer settles down 
to write of such a concrete matter as the 
Missouri compromise or’ the Kentucky reso- 
lutions or the Kentucky State convention of 
1849, appropriate to which we have the most 
elaborate study of a constitutional conven- 
tion in the whole book. 


THe West Inpirs. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske. New York and London.—Mr. Fiske, 
in this book, which is one of Messrs. Put- 
nam’s ‘‘Stories of the Nations Series,’’ has 
a subject more in line with his regular work 
than he had in those vigorous but not quite 
convincing books, Zhe Jewish Scriptures and 
The Myths of Israel. Wis style is clear. The 
arrangement of his matter is excellent. The 
illustrations and maps are valuable additions 
to the other matter. He first treats of the 
archipelago as Columbus found it; and the 
wonder is that the islands are still all there, 
that the rapacious European marauders did 
not carry them off ‘bodily. The origin and 
physical characteristics of the islands, partly 
of coral formation and partly volcanic, are 
next considered; then, how they were peo- 
pled before the discovery; and, next, how 
the original inhabitants were killed off, and 
Africa robbed of her population to fill up the 
gap. It is not a story that redounds to the 
credit of Christian civilization, though fine 
sentiments were not lacking; and some of 
them bear a resemblance to those put forth of 
late, which is not reassuring. The account 
of this monstrous business takes up six of 
the first ten chapters of the book; and then 
the different islands and groups are taken up 
in succession, and their special characteris- 
tics and conditions are made plain. Every- 
where the story is a depressing one. Every- 
where the end of negro slavery has meant 
the beginning of commercial decline. This, 
however, is partly from the white man’s point 
of view. With the end of slavery, he found 
his occupation gone. Where the land was 
owned by the white people, there was a better 
operation from the white man’s point of 
view. Where there was free land, it: was 
taken up by the freedmen, and worked with 
but indifferent success. In a concluding 
chapter Mr. Fiske summarizes the selfishness 
and cruelty that have been so conspicuous in 
the past, and wonders if our occupation of 
Puerto Rico will be the beginning of a new 
and better time, and of an heroic attempt to 
assimilate the colored peoples to the white, 
so far as to make them well-governed and 
self-governing people of the republic. It 
must be confessed that two or three lynching 
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bouts in a week, with some score of colored 
people murdered, in the Southern States, is: 
not encouraging for the poor colored people 
of Puerto Rico and Cuba and the Philip- - 
pines. Let us, however, hope for the best, 
and do what we can to bring that best to 
pass, or at least to minimize the worst. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION: THE WoRKS 
OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With 
Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
Anne Ritchie. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. 
XII. Denis Duval, The Wolves and the 
Lamb, Lovel, the Widower, and Roundabout 
Papers. With Illustrations by the author, 
Frederick Walker, and Charles Keene. Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.—The notes in this 
volume bring us to the close of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s life. Zhe Roundabout Papers, which 
occupy about one-half of the volume, might 
serve, Mrs. Ritchie says, as a diary of his 
last days. After Thackeray passed out of the 
troublous years of his editorial experience, he 
settled down to a little quiet work, and so 
rounded out his days in peace. He died 
suddenly in the early morning of Dec. 24, 
1863. For years before, he had been looking 
forward, considering the ways of Providence 
and learning to be content therewith. He 
did not believe that laws would be changed 
for his benefit. He did believe that it was 
possible to learn the ways of cheerful sub- 
mission and patience His formula was: ‘‘I 
am well: Amen. I am ill: Amen. I die: 
Amen always.’’ He wrote once, ‘‘When I 
was going to die, as I thought I was one 
night, I was as easy in mind and as trustful 
of God, and as confident in his wisdom and 
mercy, as Saint Augustine or Saint Teresa or 
Lady Huntingdon or Rev. Cesar Malan,—I 
mean any Churchman, High or Low; and so 
no more about it.’’ The notes close with 
a letter written to Mrs. Procter concerning 
trouble which had come into her home. Of 
himself he said, ‘‘I go—to what I don’t 
know,—but to God’s next world, which is 
his, and he made it.’’ And so Mrs. Ritchie 
writes, ‘‘ Whenever my father wrote of death, 
it was with peaceful encouragement and good 
will; and now with his own words it seems 
fitting to end these notes of his dear life.’’ 


THE WorKs oF EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Library Edition. Vol. II. J His Name | 
and Christmas Stories. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—/2 His Name comes well 
up toward the front of popularity among 
stories written by Dr. Hale. It has had 
a history not unlike that of 7e Man without 
a Country. The Waldenses have accepted 
the narrative as history, and have even re- 
garded the passwords given in the story as 
correct. The symbol of the Maltese cross 
has been adopted by the Look-up Legion and 
other clubs of the Lend a Hand order, and. 
by the King’s Daughters. The Waldensians 
also have adopted it. This narrative began 
in a story told to the children of Dr. Halé’s 
Sunday-school on Christmas Day in 1872, 
Afterward, being in Lyons, a careful study 
was made of the history of the Waldensians 
and their predecessors; and the little story 
grew into a book, which, while wholly ficti- 
tious as to its incidents, passes for veritable 
history, and, in a sense, it is so regarded by 
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the author. The lay reader who wishes to 
‘get a vivid conception of the life of Chris- 
tians in the second and third centuries might 
find many suggestions in this story of Chris- 
tian heroism under similar conditions at 

- a later time. The other Christmas stories in 
the book, while less important, are still 
among the most characteristic examples of 
the author’s work. 

Tue Srory oF RELIGIONS. By Rev. E. D. 
Price, F.G.S. New York: M. F. Mansfield. 
This is a useful and readable handbook of 
the great religions of the world, setting forth 
fairly enough their main beliefs and prac- 
tices. Some attempt is also made to show 
the way in which these religions have affected 
the character of the various races which have 
come under their influence. Somewhat more 
than half the book is given to Christianity, 
and here the history and the character of sects 
is taken up in more detail. A great deal of 
information on all these topics is brought 
within small compass, and the casual reader 
may find what he wants to know without 
being bothered by a multitude of things 
which he does notcare about. The useful- 
ness of the book is much increased by a fairly 
good index. 
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Gop Winninc Us. By Rey. Clarence 
Lathbury. Germantown, Pa.: The Sweden- 
borg Publishing Association.—Any one who 
desires a brief and simple exposition of the 
doctrines of the New Church cannot do better 
than to procure this inexpensive book. A 
brief sketch of the life of Swedenborg pre- 
cedes the chapters which tréat of Christian 
doctrine. Scarcely any other people display 
so clearly the fruits of the spirit as they who 
hold to the beliefs here explained, and this 
gives an interest to their literature which 
otherwise it would not possess for the major- 
ity of readers. The modern intellect will 
find a great deal, even in this little book, 
that it cannot call easy reading; but always 
we want to know the secret of the trust and 
peace belonging to the New Church faith, 
which must be worth a long and patient 
search. 


Miscellaneous. 


The requirements for admission to college, 
settled by the National Conference on Eng- 
lish Entrance Examinations, have brought 
about many new editions of the English, 
classics, published by different firms. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the first to 
issue in a single volume all the works speci- 
fied as requiring careful study for examina- 
tions in the ‘years 1900, 1901, and 1902. 
This includes Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, 
the first three books of Paradise Lost, the 
principal shorter poems of Milton, Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, Macaulay’s Lssay on Addi- 
son, and Burke’s Essay on Conciliation with 
the Colonies. Each of these is carefully 
edited with introduction and notes. The 
compactness and cheapness of this single- 

_ volume form make it especially desirable for 
‘ students, although each of the works may 
also be had separately. 


"To most readers to-day Robert Southey is 
knawn by his established: place in the history 
of English literature rather than by first-hand 
acquaintance with his writings. His own 
‘‘ominous feeling’? that there were poets 
enough in the world without him was pro- 


-| The Bacchae of Euripides. 


‘Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
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phetic; and his severe historical labors seem 
to have been in vain, so far as readers of 
a later generation are concerned. Yet the 
new edition of Zhe Doctor, or rather of 
selections from it. lately published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, shows well the gentle inde- 
pendence of his thought and the clarity and 
spontaneity of his style. An introduction, 
written by R. Brimley Johnson, is prefixed 
to the selections, and is biographical rather 
than critical. He calls Zhe Doctor ‘‘a li- 
brary of olden days, a storehouse of beautiful 
sentiment, learning without pedantry, and 
scholarly humor.’’ This is good, but even 
better is Sonthey’s own estimate of the book, 
written before the authorship was acknowl- 
edged, in the assumed character of an impar- 
tial critic. The price is one dollar. 


Ginn & Co. have added to their excellent 
‘‘Atheneum Press Series’’ Prof. O. F. 
Emerson’s (Western Reserve University) 
edition of Gibbon’s famous autobiography. 
There are some seventy pages of introductory 
matter and rather more of useful notes. The 
autobiography covers one hundred and ninety 
pages. The introduction compares this as 
generally known with the six documents 
lately published from which Lord Sheffield 
made the autobiography as popularly known. 
The emphasis, perhaps unduly, is on Gib- 
bon’s relations with Susanne Curchod, after- 
ward Madame Necker and the mother of 
Madame de Staél. In the next degree, it is 
on Gibbon’s attitude toward the American 
Revolution, Prof. Emerson has done a dar- 
ing thing in making a new autobiography 
from the six manuscripts. It has been gen- 
erally agreed that, whatever its defects, Lord 
Sheffield’s doing of that work was a very 
masterly performance. Such a classic has it 
become that to substitute another form for 
it, at this late day, will be difficult, if not 
impossible; and it is our impression, which 
a more careful study of the matter might 
revise, that Prof. Emerson would have done 
better to use Lord Sheffield’s form for his 
basis, and indicate in his notes the varia- 
tions of the six manuscripts which have now 
been given to the reading world from that. 


Books Received. 


To PusuisHers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwecanguarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
Limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
By Alexander Kerr. 


From the Living Age Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Bound, Volume 220. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

ue Gospel for a World of Sin. By Henry Van Dyke. 
1,25. : 
From the Roycroft Shop, East Aurora, N.Y. 

The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 
‘A Message to Garcia. By Elbert Hubbard. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
‘Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 
Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 

2. The Wisdom of Fools. 

3. Lives worth Living. 

4. The Great Perhaps. 

5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 
6. The Unknown Life. 

4, The Higher Secularism. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


_aga Congress Street, <= = > - Boston, 


BIEN 
DRIEN 


NEW BOOKS 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Epwarp Everetr Hatz, D.D. With many 
Portraits and Other Illustrations. 8vo, $3.00. 


A delightful book of reminiscences of Lowell 
and of the interesting friends who surrounded 
him. Dr. Hale was in college with Lowell, 
and they were intimate friends. He writes of 
Lowell with sincere admiration, and in that very 
interesting style which makes Dr. Hale’s stories 
so fascinating. The book will heighten esteem 
for Lowell, and can hardly fail of wide popu- 
larity. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
By JoHN FIsKE. 16mo, $1.00. 

_ This book discusses, in Mr. Fiske’s large 
and luminous way, the mystery of evil, the 
cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice, and the 
everlasting reality of religion. It falls in the 
same group with his “Idea of God” and “Des- 
tiny of Man,” which have been an inspiration 
and a source of strength and light to.a multitude 
of readers. E 


CAMBRIDGE MILTON 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of 
John Milton. Cambridge Edition. Edited 
by WILLIAM VauGHN Moopy. With ad- 
mirable Introductions to the longer poems, 
Notes, Translations of Milton’s Latin Poems, 
Indexes to titles and first lines, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. With a fine portrait 
and an engraved title-page containing a vig- 
nette of Milton’s home. Large crown 8vo, 
$2.00. : 
One of the best of all the volumes in the 

Cambridge Edition, and beyond comparison 


the best single-volume edition of Milton ever 
published. ; 


THE LADDER OF FORTUNE 


By Frances Courtenay BAyLor, author of 
“Claudia Hyde,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of wealth, which the possessor does 
not know how to use; of struggle to gain 4 
footing in good society; of Western America 
and Paris,—told with the skill of a practised 
novelist. 


POEMS OF HENRY TIMROD 


Complete Memorial Edition. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch and a Portrait. $1.50 xe/. 


“Now that the people of the South are rais- 
ing a memorial to Timrod’s fame, the sugges: 
tion seems a proper one to make, that the 
American people share in the honor; for he was 
a true American poet, and worthy to stand in 
the narrow space that belongs to the: best.”— 
The Century. : 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


nS 


The Spirit of God. By PRorap CHUNDER 
MozoompaR. Cloth, $1.50. 2.2 
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Che Dome. 
Bluebird. 


Winged lute that we call a bluebird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The sound of the laughing waters, 
The sound of spring’s sweet rain, 
The voice of the wind, the sunshine; 
And fragrance of blossoming things. 
“ Ah! you are a poem of April 
That God endowed with wings. 
.— Eben E. Rexford, 


For the Christian Register. 


Betty’s Tramp. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


Betty Morris had been in a boarding-school 
at Germantown for about six months; and, 
when she came home for the spring vacation, 
there was much news to be told and dis- 
cussed, in spite of the tri-weekly letters she 
had received from her mother,—‘‘regulars’’ 
she called them, to distinguish them from 
the ‘‘accidentals’’ from other members of the 
family. Little Coo-ee (Cora’s own pet name 
for herself) curled up close by Betty’s dress, 
glad to have her big sister home again, Tom 
questioned her eagerly about the basket-ball 
games in which she had distinguished her- 
self, mamma smiled to her over the basket 
of mending, and Papa Morris declared once 
again that she had grown nearly as tall as 
her mother. Yes, it was very pleasant to be 
at home. 

‘*You felt pretty grand, making the jour- 
ney all alone, I suppose?’’ queried Tom, 
teasingly. ‘‘I suppose you aren’t the ’fraid 
cat any more that you used to be.’’ 

“*Sister ever was a ’fraid cat,’’ objected 
Coo-ee, loyally. ‘‘Sister Betty wouldn’t be 
afraid of anything, tramps even, no more 
than Reginald was.’’ 

“Oh, that Reginald seems to be the per- 
fection of everything,’’ said Betty, with 
a laugh. ‘‘Ever since those Lawrences have 
moved in the next house, all the-accidentals, 
‘and even some of the regulars, have been 
filled with Reginald this and Reginald that. 
What has he been doing with tramps? I 
hope I am going to see the young man for 
myself. ’’ 

‘Well, you won’t this time, probably; for 
the Lawrences have all gone off to Washing- 
ton to stay a fortnight, and your vacation 
will be over before they come back. But 
Reginald’s tramp story is worth telling. ’’ 
Then Tom told about a tramp who had 
forced his way into the Lawrence kitchen 
only the day before, asking first for a drink 
of milk. It did not appear that the man had 
really intended any harm; but, when the cook 
refused to give him the milk, and yet showed 
that she was half afraid of him, he had evi- 
dently played on her fears. Entering the 
cold closet, he had slipped three apple pies 
into a large paper bag, and was just about 
to add a freshly roasted chicken to his 
plunder, when Reginald happened to walk in. 
The cook’s excited explanations were cut 
short; and the tramp, though older and larger 
than Reginald, hastily took his departure at 
Reginald’s bidding, leaving his pies behind 
him. 
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. “'Wasn’t Reginald brave?’’ asked Coo-ee, 
then quickly adding, ES not any braver 
than you would be, sister.’ 

‘*Well,-I must say I do not see "anything 
very wonderfully brave in that. Only I sup- 
pose you do, because it happens to be your 
lovely Reginald. Are there many tramps 
round now, mother?’’ 

‘‘Not many real tramps; but several have 
asked for food here lately, because, since the 
strikes at Harding, so many men have been 
tramping to the city to get work there. 
There is said io be real need among some of 
them, and to-morrow your father and I are 
going to drive over there to look after Har- 
riet’s family. Her husband worked in the 
mills, you know. ”’ 

‘*You’ve always been ‘looking after Har- 
riet’ ever since I can remember,’’ said Betty. 
‘‘T can remember that she was a good nurse 
to us in the days when Tom and I were 
young. ”’ 

Coo-ee was properly impressed by Betty’s 
maturity; but, after a minute, she said, 
**Can’t I go to Harding with you to-morrow, 
mother?’’ 

‘Why, yes: if you can tear yourself away 
from Betty. We shall go directly after din- 
ner, and shall be back by five o’clock. There 
will be room for you in the buggy. Or, per- 
haps, ’’ she added doubtfully, ‘‘we might take 
the large carriage; and then Betty could go.’’ 

“*No, I can’t go,’’ said Betty, decidedly. 
‘‘T want to see the girls in the morning, 
and then in the afternoon I must put away 
my things and write some letters. I’ll keep 
house for the rest of you; for, of course, it 
will be Mary’s Thursday out.’’ 

“*Tt’s too bad Reginald isn’t at home; for 
we want him to coach us boys for the base- 
ball this spring, and we are going to have 
our first turn-out to-morrow,’’ broke in Tom. 

‘*There’s your Reginald again! I’m be- 
ginning to think I shall be worn out with 
him before I ever see him,’’ said Betty. 

“*Just one thing, my lady. Mind you treat 
him well when you do see him, or you are no 
sister of mine,’’ replied Tom. ‘‘He doesn’t 
care much about girls; and I’ve told him 
you are different from most of them, with no 
silly nonsense, and all that. Now don’t you 
go back on me.’’ 

Betty promised laughingly to be ‘‘as good 
as a boy,’’ and then went upstairs with 
Coo-ee, who had been allowed to sit up later 
than usual in honor of the home-coming. 

The next day was bright and sunny. Betty 
spent the morning visiting her old friends, 
and then settled herself for a quiet afternoon 
at home. Her father and mother had driven 
off, taking- Coo-ee with them, Tom had gone 
to answer the first call for base-ball candi- 
dates, and Mary had put on her best hat and 
betaken herself to the city. 

Betty was writing a long letter to her dear- 
est friend, from whom she had been separated 
three entire days now, and was just in the 
middle of a sentence describing her impa- 
tience to see her again, when she was startled 
by a sudden noise in the kitchen below. 

‘“Why! I didn’t hear anybody come in,’’ 
she thought. ‘‘That sounded as if somebody 
hit against a chair.’’ She listened, and heard 
plainly some one moving carefully about. 

‘*Oh, it must be the cat,’’ she said to 
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herself uneasily, and tried to go on with her 
writing. But she had forgotten what she 
meant- to say, and decided to go down to 
make certain what it was. ‘‘It’s broad day- 
light, anyway; and it can’t be a tramp, for 
I should have seen him coming along the 
street. ’’ 

So she went downstairs very carefully, feel- 
ing her heart beat in a most unaccustomed 
way at the very thought of surprising a 
stranger. She peeped through the open door 
into the kitchen. It was surely not the cat; 
for there on the kitchen table stood the 


cracker-jar, and beside it the plate of fresh 


butter which Mary had prepared for the fam- 
ily tea. Cautiously she slipped forward until 
she could see beyond the kitchen into the 
closet, the door of which was half open. 
Yes: there was a man in the closet. She 
could see him reaching up to the shelf where 
the canned goods were kept. He was taking 
down a tin of* sardines. Then he walked 
across the closet, and took up a pitcher of 
milk which he had evidently taken from the 
ice-chest, and deliberately poured out a glass 
of milk. Betty shuddered with horror, sure 
that one so bold would appropriate the silver 
next. It was a tall man. She could not see 
his face; but he was certainly no one she had 
ever seen before, and his clothes gave evi- 
dence of hard usage. As he placed the glass 
to his lips, Betty realized that this was her 
chance. She darted lightly across the 
kitchen, slammed the closet-door, knowing 
that it closed with a spring catch, and could 
not be opened from the inside. Had not she 
herself once been held a prisoner there until 
she agreed to invite Jim Haynes to her party? 
She had not forgotten that spring fastening. 
Frightened by what she had done, she rushed 
up to her room, regardless of the shouts and 
calls that proceeded from the closet. There 
was no possible way out. The two windows 
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“were small and high up, so that the cat her- 
self could not have made use of them. She 
was safe, be the invader tramp or burglar. 
As Betty realized this, heroine though she 
knew she was, she threw herself on the bed 
and cried. 

After a time she sat up and looked at her 
watch. The noises in the closet had ceased, 
and the tramp was evidently taking things 
philosophically. The afternoon passed slowly 
away. Betty could neither write nor read, 
and only waited impatiently for five o’clock 
and the return of the family. She decided 
to go out the front door to meet them, so 
that she could explain before they reached 
the house; and then her father could go and 
settle matters with the tramp. 

She was walking up and down in front of 
the house, when the buggy appeared at last. 
Her father and mother listened eagerly to 
Betty’s tale of woe. 

‘*You poor, brave, blessed child!’’ said 
her mother, with tedrs in her eyes; and 
Coo-ee, though awed and hushed, murmured, 
‘€Didn’t I tell you sister would be brave?’’ 
Her father hesitated a minute, wondering if 
he had better tackle the burglar first before 
taking the horse to the stable. Just then he 
caught sight of Tom, coming up thé hill, and 
called to him to hurry and take the horse. 
Then the story had to be repeated for Tom’s 
benefit. He was greatly impressed, and in- 
clined to rejoice that he had at least come 
home im time to witness the last act. 

‘‘That must have been just after Reginald 
was here; wasn’t it? We have been waiting 
for him all the afternoon.’’ 

_‘¢What do you mean?’’ asked Betty. 
‘‘Reginald hasn’t been here at all.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, he has,’’ answered Tom, confi- 
dently. ‘‘His folks had to come home from 
Washington, because Mrs. Lawrence’s sister 
is very ill; and so Reginald’s father and 
mother stopped over at Haverford to see her, 
and Reginald got home this afternoon. I 
met him, arfd told him to get on his old 
clothes and come and help us out with the 
base-ball; and it was so late already that 
I told him to come in here and get something 
to eat, for their house was shut up.’’ 

Tom had blundered on, unaware of the 
looks of growing intelligence on the faces of 
his father and mother. Suddenly, struck by 
Betty’s curious expression of absolute dis- 
may, he paused, and then a whoop of delight 
escaped him. 

‘J see! Good enough! O Betty! If you 
haven’t gone and shut up Reginald Law- 
rence in our pantry closet for a tramp! Nice 
kind of a sister he’ll think I’ve got!’’ 

Poor Betty! She struggled for a minute 
against fate, refusing to believe. COTE, Sat 
were Reginald Lawrence, he would have 
come and called for me,’’ she said, with an 
attempt to recover her dignity. ‘‘He 
wouldn’t sneak in that way. 4 

‘*Why,- you see,”’ said Tom, ‘‘I didn’t 
say anything about you being here. I told 
him Mary was out, and he could help him- 
self; and he knows where everything is, any- 
way. And I wanted him to hurry; and I 
suppose he just came over the fence after 
changing his clothes, and so’’— 

But Betty had fled, refusing to be present 
when Reginald was released from his prison. 
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She could hear the laughing and the jesting 
When her mother called her 
to supper, she obeyed reluctantly; and for 
once Tom had no reason to complain that his 


from her room. 


meek and\ remorseful sister gave him no 
chance to talk for himself at supper-time. 
But boys and girls forgive and forget easily, 
after all; and, before Betty went back to 
school, she had recovered her good spirits, 
and laughed with the rest when mention was 
made of ‘‘Betty’s tramp, ’’ 


Much asketh More. 


When the Giver made the wings, 
He called the little birds to come, 

Put on them the radiant things ; 
But their great delight was dumb. 


“Who,” he said, “shail have the song?” 
Quick their hearts began to beat: 
Wings began to stir and long, 
Joy ran wild in head and feet. 


“Qh, what bliss, what bliss to fly: ” 
Sang the bird within the breast. 
Ah! that joy must speak or die! 
So he smiled, and gave the rest. 
— Carl Spencer. 


Lincoln’s Kindness to a Girl. 


The following letter of a lady of Spring- 
field, Ill., published in M/cClure’s Magazine, 
illustrates Lincoln’s kindness of heart. The 
incident took place after Mr. Lincoln had 
been to Congress. 

The very children knew him, for there 
was not one of them for whom he had not 
done some kindness. My first impression of 
Mr. Lincoln was made by one of his kind 
deeds. I was going, with a little friend, for 
my first trip alone on the railroad cars. It 
was an epoch of my life. I had planned for 
it and dreamed of it for weeks. 

The day came; but, as the hour of the train 
approached, the hackman, through some neg- 
lect, failed to call for my trunk. As the 
minutes went on, I realized, in a panic of 
grief, that I should miss the train. I was 
standing by the gate, my hat and gloves on, 
sobbing as if my heart would break, when 
Mr. Lincoln came by. 

‘¢Why, what’s the mattter?’’ he asked; and 
I poured out all my story. 

‘“‘How big is the trunk? There’s still 
time, if it isn’t too big.’’ And he pushed 
through the gate and up to the door. 

My mother and I took him up to my room, 
where my little, old-fashioned trunk stood, 
locked and tied. ‘‘Oho!’’ he cried. ‘*Wipe 
your eyes, and come on quick.’’ 

And, before I knew what he was going to 
do, he had shouldered the trunk, was down- 
stairs, and striding out of the yard. Down the 
street he went, as fast as his long legs could 
carry him, I trotting behind, drying my tears 
as I went. We reached the station in time. 
Mr. Lincoln put me on the train, kissed 
me good-by, and told me to have a good 
It was just like him. 


time. 
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The Dog and his Chum. 


A very ordinary-looking farm-horse, har- 
nessed to an old wagon, stood by the curb; 
and on the board that served for a seat lay 
a small dog of such mixed blood that no 
guess can be made as to his breed. Asa 
delivery-wagon passed on the opposite side of 
the street, a large red apple fell off. Before 
it stopped rolling, the dog bounded across 
the street, picked it up with his teeth, and, 
with tail wagging, rushed back to the horse 
in front of which he stood up on his hind 
legs, while the apple was taken from his 
mouth. As the horse munched the apple, he 
made the peculiar little noise that horses 
make when petted; and doggie replied with 
throaty little barks which plainly told what 
a pleasure it had been to go after that apple. 
Then he went back to his place on the 
wagon-seat.— Vouth’s Companion. 


A parrot, in a remote country district, es- 
caped from its cage, and settled on the roof 
of a laborer’s cottage. When it had been 
there a little time, the laborer caught sight 
of it. He had never seen such a thing before ; 
and, after gazing in admiratiom at the bird 
with its curious beak and beautiful plumage, 
he fetched a ladder, and climbed up it with 
a view of securing so great a prize. When 
his head reached the level of the top of the 
roof, the parrot flopped a wing at him, and 
said, ‘‘What d’ye want?’? Very much taken 
aback, the laborer politely touched his cap, 
and replied, ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir: I 
thought you were a bird!’’ 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


relieves nervous disorders, exhaustion, 
headache, wakefulness, etc. 
Take no Substitute. 
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SPICES. 


A. R. Gray, M.D. of New 
alll York, saysin the American 
ill Journal of Health: 
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Good News. 


Give to us Peace. 


God, the All-terrible King, who ordainest 
Great winds thy clarions, the lightnings thy sword: 
Show forth thy pity on high where thou reignest; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God the Omnipotent, mighty Avenger, 
Watching invisible, judging unheard: 
' Doom us not now in the hour of our danger; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God the All-merciful! earth hath forsaken 
Thy ways of blessedness, slighted thy Word: 
Bid not thy wrath in its terrors awaken; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-righteous One! man hath defied thee; 
Yet to eternity standeth thy Word: 

Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry beside thee; 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God, the All-wise! by the fire of thy chastening, 
Earth shall to freedom and truth be restored; 
Through the thick darkness thy kingdom is hastening, 
Thou wilt give peace in thy time, O Lord. 
—H. F. Chorley. 


Infallibility Again. 


A serious and accomplished correspondent, 
a conscientious member of the Catholic 
Church, writes to the Register regarding my 
article on ‘‘Infallibility.’’? He supposes that 
this was written partly or half in jest. 

He is entirely mistaken, and I am sorry if 
I wrote so blindly that he is mistaken; but 
I will try again, until I succeed. 


I.am greatly interested in the establishment 
of a Permanent Tribunal, which may hear 
questions arising between the different na- 
tions of the world, and may be empowered, 
after considering such questions, to decide 
between the countries which have presented 
them for its judgment. 

When a question arosé between Spain and 
Portugal, this tribunal made a decision as to 
their discoveries and colonies. I will say, 
in passing, that it seems to me a sensible 
decision, considering the information of the 
time. What is important, in the present 
aspect of things, is that Spain and Portu- 
gal agreed to the decision, and assented to 
it by a formal treaty of Tordesillas. Under 
this treaty they lived peaceably. Portugal 
held Brazil, Spain held Mexico, under the 
same treaty. Portugal held the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Spain held the Philippines. 

Now it appears that, by a simple mistake 
in longitude, easily accounted for and not 
disgraceful for anybody, Portugal should 
have the Philippines. . 

Fortunately, as it seems to me, for our 
purpose, Portugal and Spain and the Vatican 
are all three Catholic powers. If, as I sup- 
pose, the pope acted in 1493 as. an arbiter 
between them, if, as I suppose, the pope 
knows that the Philippines belong to Por- 
tugal under his decision, why does not he 
say so, or why does not somebody say so? 

Is it possible that the Vatican does not 
now consider itself as an arbiter between 
nations, or is it possible that the King of 
Spain or the King of Portugal no longer con- 
siders the pope as the arbiter? 

If all three of these powers regard the pope 
as a sovereign arbiter between nations, why 
does not one of them say: ‘‘Spain never 
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They always be- 
in justice they 


owned the Philippines. 
longed to Portugal, and 
belong to Portugal now.’’ 
I do not say that they belong to Portugal 
now. What I want to know is what the three 
Catholic powers say about it,—the Vatican, 
the King of Portugal, and the King of Spain. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


[A correspondent in Springfield calls our 
attention to a copyist’s mistake in the ‘‘Song 
of Peace’’ which lately appeared in this 
department, which destroys its finest signifi- 
cance. She writes:] ... ‘‘The poem is in 
W. G. Collingwood’s ‘Life and Work of 
John Ruskin,’ vol. ii. p. 319. The remarks 


that introduce it show the mischief which in}. 


the Register is wrought by the use of that 
little word ‘and’ instead of ‘are.’ 

‘‘Deep as the feeling of this little poem 
is’’ [one just quoted], ‘‘there is a nobler 
chord struck in the ‘Song of Peace,’ the 
battle-cry of the good time coming, in the 
faith — who else has found it?—that looks 
forward to no selfish victory of narrow aims, 
but to the full reconciliation of hostile in- 
terests and the blind, internecine struggle of 
this perverse world, in the clearer light of 
the millennial morning. ‘Thine arrows are 
sharp in the hearts of the king’s enemies, 
whereby the people fall under thee.’ ‘Yea, 
in all these things we are more than con- 
guerors, through Him that loved us.’ 

‘*The second verse should then be :— 

‘« “Among the grassy mountain paths the glit- 
tering troops increase. 

They come, they come!—how fair their 

feet!—they come that publish peace! 

Yea, Victory! fair Victory! our enemies’ 

and ours | 


And all the clouds are clasped in dee and 
all the earth with flowers.’’’.. 


. ‘*A lady who has experience and skill 
in the work of a public library seeks a posi- 
tion as manager of a small library or as an 
assistant. Address the editor of this depart- 
ment. 27). 


Gov. Roosevelt’s Speech. 

We print herewith the opening part of 
Gov. Roosevelt’s speech at Chicago, which 
strikes the key-note of American manhood. 
This is teaching of the kind that cannot be 
too often given and too vigorously enforced 
upon the youth of America. 


In speaking to you, men of the greatest 
city of the West, men of the State which 
gave to the country Lincoln and Grant, men 
who pre-eminently and distinctly embody all 
that is most American in the American char- 
acter, I wish to preach, not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the strenu- 
ous life, the life of toil and effort, of labor 
and strife; to preach that highest form of 
success which comes, not to the man who 
desires more easy peace, but to the man who 
does not shrink from danger, from hardship, 
or from bitter toil, and who out of these 
wins the splendid ultimate triumph. 

Who among you would teach your boys 
that ease, that peace, is to be the first con- 
sideration in their eyes,—to be the ultimate 
goal after which they strive? You men of 
Chicago have made this city great. You 
men of Illinois have done your share, and 
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more than your share, in making America 
great, because you neither preach nor practise 
such a doctrine. You work yourselves, and 
you bring up your sons to work.. If you ate 
rich and are worth your salt, you will teach 
your sons that, though they may have leisure, 
it is not to be spent in idleness; for, wisely 
used, leisure merely means that those who 
possess it, being free from the necessity of 
working for their livelihood, are all the 
more bound to carry on some kind of non- 
remunerative work in science, in letters, in 
art, in exploration, in, historical research, — 
work of the type we most need in this coun- 
try, the successful carrying out of which 
reflects most honor upon the nation. We do 
not admire the man of timid peace. 

We admire the man who embodies victo- 


It is a Fact 


That more shoes are sold as 


‘Sorosis’ 
Than many factories could produce. The 
great demand for Sorosis and the fact that 
only one agent is ever established in a town 
have indtced unscrupulous dealers to sell 
what they claim are Sorosis without the 
name, or say they are made from a Sorosis 
model. 
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Pair. 
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no account take a shoe without the 
trade-mark branded in the sole. 
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stones mounted by the 
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Crockery-China-Glass 


OUTFITS FOR MOUNTAIN AND 
SEASHORE HOMES. 


Intending buyers will find an exten- 
sive variety, including every requisite 
in this line adapted to country houses. 


ury is also responsible for $8,100 belonging 
to the general fund, being bequests received 
this year, not yet invested. 

The business of the New England Commit- 
tee had precedence; and, upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee, the following 
appropriations were made for the year begin- 
ning May 1, 1899: to the Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Andover, N.H., $100; to 
the First Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Athol, Mass., $200; to the First Ecclesias- 
tical Society, Brooklyn, Conn., $100; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Exeter, N.H., 
$250; to the Independent Society, Presque 
Isle, Me., $150; to the First Parish, Tyngs- 
boro, Mass., $100; to the Central Church, 
Varmouth, Me., $150; to the Church of the 
Unity, Rochester, N.H., $250; to the First 


rious efforts, the man who. never wrongs his 
neighbor, who is prompt to help a friend, 
but who has those virile qualities necessary. 
to win in the stern strife of actual life. A 
man can be freed from the necessity of work 
only by the fact-that he or his fathers before 
him have worked to good purpose. If the 
freedom thus purchased is used aright and 
the man still does actual work, though of a 
different kind, whether as a writer or a gen- 
eral, whether in the field of politics or in the 
field of exploration and adventure, he shows 
he deserves his good fortune. 

If, in 1861, the men who loved the Union 
had believed that peace was the end of all 
things and war and strife the worst of all 
things, and had acted up to their belief, we 
would have saved hundreds of thousands of 


Dinner Sets, 
Toilet Sets, 


lives, we would have saved hundreds of mill-| Unitarian Society, Farmington, Me., $350; 

ions of dollars. Moreover, besides saving all|to the South Gitearian Conprégatioer eee Glassware, 

the blood and treasure we then lavished, we | ciety, Worcester, Mass., $400; to the Church Lamps 

would have prevented the heartbreak of many of Our Father, Westerly, R.I., $300; to the y 

women, the dissolution of many homes; and| Unitarian Society of New London, Conn., Umbrella and Cane Vases, 
we would have spared the country those $300; to the First Church of Christ, Sand- are 

months of gloom and shame, when it seemed | wich, Mass., $150. The trustees of the Hay- Jardinieres, 


man Fund reported that they had also appro- 
priated from. the fund $100 to Rowe, Mass., 
#50 jt Deerfield, Mass., and $50 to Bath, 
N.H. 

The Foreign Mission Committee reported 
its deliberations in regard to the conduct of 
the mission for the ensuing year, and trans- 
mitted the reports of the director of the mis- 
sion and his native fellow-workers. Upon 
the report of the committee, and after debate, 
$4,500, including the income of the Hayward 
Fund, was appropriated for the Japan Mis- 
sion for the year beginning May 1, 1899,— 
$2,500 as the salary of the director, and 
$2,000 for the other expenses of the mission. 

Upon report of the Publication Committee, 
it was voted to print a tract entitled ‘* Church 
Membership,’’ by Rev. Austin S. Garver, as 
No. 5 in Series 9. 

The committee to prepare the programme 
for the seventy-fourth anniversary reported 
its action and the proposed programme for 
the meetings for May 30, 1899. 

Mr. Herbert Lyman was elected a trustee 
of the Church Building Loan Fund, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Charles P. Ware. 

The treasurer was instructed to open an 
account known as the ‘‘Annie Delano Hitch 
Fund, ’’ with a capital of $10,000, in accord- 
ance with the vote of the directors at the 
March meeting of the board. 

The secretary submitted various communi- 
cations from the Icelandic society at Winni- 
peg; and it was voted that the salary of 
Rev. M. J. Skaptason be at the rate of $100 
a quarter, instead of $200, for the next six 


as if our armies marched only to defeat. 

Thank God for the iron in the blood of our 
fathers, the men who upheld the wisdom of 
Lincoln and bore sword or rifle in the armies 
of Grant! Let us, the children of the men 
who proved themselves equal to the mighty 
days,—let us, the children of the men who 
carried the great Civil War toa triumphant 
conclusion, praise the God of our fathers 
that the ignoble counsels of peace were re- 
jected, that the suffering and loss, the black- 
ness of sorrow and despair, were unflinch- 
ingly faced, and the years of strife endured ; 
for, in the end, the slave was freed, the 
Union restored, and the mighty American 
republic placed once more as a helmeted 
queen among nations. 


China Piazza Seats. 


All grades from the ordinary up to 
the medium and expensive wares. At- 
tractive patterns for yachts. 

Table services made to order with 
initials, crests, etc. 

We have landed importations within 
the past month from Hong Kong by 
steamship “Pathan,” “Energia,” and 
“Mogul” via Suez, and by sailing ships 
“B. F. Packard,” “Wm. H. Conner,” 
and “Mary R. Cushing,” of the genuine 
CANTON CHINA, including many 
items of the Old Blue Canton and 
Fitzhugh, also the medallion ware, which 
have been scarce and difficult to obtain. 
In sets or parts of sets, as required. 

Buyers will find among our old blue 
designs the 

Old Blue “Willow” pattern. 

Old Blue “Sylvan” pattern (from the 
Cauldon pottery). 

Old Blue “Claremont” (from Minton). 

Blue “Delft” from Staffordshire. 

Old Blue “Ferara” Marine (from 
Wedgwood). ; 

In our LAMP department will be 
seen new and attractive designs, ex- 
clusively our own, recently completed 
and put on sale. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, April 11. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Brown, S. A. Eliot, ‘Forbes, Fox, 
Garver, Hoar, Hosmer, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Little, Metcalf, and Moot, and 
Mrs. Catlin and Mrs. Wells. Mr. Samuel 
Hoar, vice-president, presided. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of March, 1899 :— 

RECEIPTS. months. a 
Bah Ga Thand: March 12+ ecco. d= she stadzmeqteveit $6:4760341"~ The secretary submitted two votes concern- 
Cash from donations ..-- +++ 22++sersserseeetes . 38/825.6|ing the financial policy of the Association 
Subscript gt toy eee Angelina 11.50! for the coming year; and, without debate, 
Stebbins of Springfield, unre- these were referred to the Finance Commit- 
tee. 


stricted and credited to General 
Fund ...- ae seeele 


ere ase 1,000.00 . . 
_ Income on investments. -- ° 806.00 Adjourned. Buyers seeking 
Sale of books...+- +++: sees sere seeese 390.98 SamueEL A. Extot, Sec’y. 
ae of fare Heeisaes on account W d d ® Gi f t 
of general investments...-.+++.++« 130.00 
All other sources, .+..+e++seesesereee 17,81 Th S 4 S h 1. e Ing | Ss 
24,757 66 : Aad . 
EXPENDITURES. ee A aah Bhs will find exquisite specimens and an 
For oy Mibaal and Industrial School, $4,222.67) There is always a difference of opinion extensive variety to choose from, in- 
tones: Frothingham Fund...,- 43:09 | among Sunday - school superintendents and| cluding a wide range from moderate 
av ephie tae seo |teachers as to the use of special services. + 4oahe a ee 
Expenses. «++1+++-+ 446.98| Very many would like to have a pamphlet ae bi Po Sh SI gus. 
Repayment 9 service for Christmas, Easter, and all the Inspection invited. 
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Reigvestment on account of general in- other commemorative days, issued every 
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new songs and,vetses, re apt to be more in- 
teresting téidhildven’ than something which is 
old, so these advocates say. On the other 
hand, an equally valuable class of Sunday- 


to the Church Building Loan Fund, being 
the amount of debt brought forward from 
last year, the {13,500 borrowed this year 
having been repaid this month, The treas- 
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school workers would prefer to have only 
a very few services, well learned and made 
familiar, the arguments being that thereby 
the pupils become thoroughly acquainted 
with something which is excellent, and are 
able to render the music and to understand 
the words much better. The Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, being greatly a publish- 
ing house to meet all demands, aims to take 
_a medium course. It does not issue special 
services every year for these calendar days, 
but offers quite a variety for those who want 
something new. Last year a ‘‘Flower Ser- 
vice,’’ or ‘‘Children’s Sunday Service, ’’ 
was newly issued; but this year it is in- 
tended that reprints shall be offered for sale. 
Accordingly, for Children’s Sunday, the 
Sunday-schools can have their choice from 
the pamphlet services which were issued in 
1892, 1893, 1894, and 1898 by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, making four most 
excellent collections of original music and 
words. Price 5 cents a copy; $4 per hun- 
dred. 


The following extract is from a sermon by 
Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., the 
rector of Grace Church, New York, ‘‘Only 
a month ago I heard the superintendent of 
schools of one of our largest cities quoted as 
having said that in the municipality which 
he represented there were more than one 
hundred thousand children of school age who 
did not know of the existence of such a 
book as the Bible.’’ Dr. Huntington does 
not intimate anywhere that he doubts this 
assertion. We take the liberty of question- 
ing it most strongly. It is one of those 
exaggerated proclamations which do great 
injustice to the condition of affairs in our 
country. Municipal life is bad enough, 
without painting it unfairly. We claim it is 
impossible to verify any such statement. 
.We have often said in these columns that 
there is great need of a better acquaintance 
with the Bible among the educated and un- 
trained young people of our land, but we 
challenge any superintendent or minister to 
prove with accuracy that one hundred thou- 
sand children of school age do not know 
there is a book in existence called the Bible. 


The interesting article in the last Christian 
Register, entitled ‘‘A Sunday-school Course, ’’ 
referred to the work which has been done in 
the Worcester Sunday-school, of which Rev. 
Mr. Garver is pastor. This most successful 
treatment of Sunday-school subjects with a 
pictorial basis shows what can be done in 
almost any Sunday-school where the attempt is 
seriously made. Just at present the use of 
pictures in instruction is very popular. We 
doubt whether it will obtain the scope and 
permanence some expect from the system. 
But it surely has a most helpful part in 
quickening interest and lifting the lesson 
routine out of its deadness. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has employed pictures 
within the past ten years quite freely for the 
Primary Department. It is now considering 
a course for the coming year, in which pict- 
ures will form an important part of the Inter- 
mediate grade, which constitutes the bulk of 
a Sunday- -school. One might say the chief 
thing in Sunday-school instruction, where 
everything is voluntary and somewhat irregu- 
lar, is to obtain the hearty interest and co- 
“operation of the pupils. An appeal to the 
imagination is of first value, even with the 
majority of adults. The gain which comes 
from capturing the attention of the pupil by 
pictorial aids compensates in many cases for 
the loss of orderly instruction. The truth is 


that in Sunday-school work we are obliged: 


to modify our theories of education to the 
necessities of circumstance. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society hopes to present next 
year more than one course of lessons, in an 
endeavor to meet the different needs of our 
Sunday-schools. One will probably be 
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strictly on the. Bible, beginning with the 
Old Testament, with pictures and commen- 
tary matter for teachers, and the other an 
illustrated series of lessons on topics which 
will be religious and moral, 
strictly within the lines of Biblical study. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


April 30 (Arbor Day), ‘‘Tree Memorials’’ : 
Rev. ix. 4 (first clause); 1 Chron. xvi. 33; 
Ps. i. 3; Longfellow’s ‘‘ April,’’ ‘* Autumn, ’’ 
**Woods in Winter,’’ and ‘‘Eliot’s Oak’’; 
Bryant’s ‘‘The Planting of the Apple-tree,’’ 
‘*Autumn Woods,’’ and selections from ‘‘A 
Forest Hymn’’; Holmes’s ‘‘The Flower of 
Liberty,’’ ‘‘Spring has come’’; Whittier’s 
‘The First Flowers,’’ ‘‘The Sycamores, ’’ 
‘*The Palm-tree,’? and _ selections from 
‘*Among the Hills’’; Lowell’s ‘‘The oo 
and ‘‘Toa Dandelion. ke 


‘ARBOR Day.’’—TREE MEMORIALS. 


BY REY. T. E. ST. JOHN. 


There are many fascinating stories written 
in the woodland paths of nature which would 
give us hearty cheer, could we read them 
with attentive mind. Jesus said all the glory 
of Solomon could not rival the beauty of the 
lily, as it grew beside the sea; and many 
a word of encouragement and hope he found 
in the growing plant, the grassy hillside, and 
the waving grain. In them all some token 
of the Father’s love was seen; and even the 
kingdom of heaven had for him no clearer 
representative than that embodied in the 
mustard-seed, as it grew into the great herb, 
where even the fowls of the air could rest in 
perfect safety. In all ages the growing tree 
has been regarded as an emblem of the best 
qualities of an earnest life. 

In planting the tree, we are doing some- 
thing that shall carry a blessing to those 
about us, as well as to those who are to come 
after us. Life with us all is a means of 
doing good,—a time in which to help our 
fellow-men, and make a character that shall 
be-a joy to think upon when the years in 
which we lived have all gone by. 

The growing tree is a sweet memorial, too, 


and yet not: 
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of a_ life well spent. ‘‘He is the world’s 
benefactor,’’ said a _ recent writer, > 
makes two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before.’? In the same way, it is true 
that the exercises of Arbor Day may fill the 
coming years with joy and gladness, because 
along our village streets and by the roadsides 
of our country towns some enthusiastic lover 
of nature has planted the maple, the birch 

and the elm, to stand and grow as perpetdaf® 
memorials of good deeds done and noble 


lives given to the waiting world. - “a 


Arbor Day was first established as a public ; 


institution by an act passed in the legislat- 
ure of Nebraska, since which time many of 
our Northern States, in imitation of such a 
worthy example, have done likewise. Thus 
we make cur good deeds occasions of rejoic- 
ing and recreation. It is one way by which 
the teachings of Jesus may be honored,—as 
when he tells us to ‘‘let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven’’; for anything that benefits human- 
ity is like the shining of a light. 

It is always well to do good silently and 
without great display; but a desire to bea 
benefactor, in ways that the world knows not 
of, should not hinder us from public exhibi- 
tions of good will and thoughtfulness, for 
the world is never overburdened with deeds 
of kindness. The planting of the tree 
teaches us to trust the future. We get im- 
patient sometimes, and +think all effort use- 
less, because the results are not quickly 
seen. It takes time for the tree to grow, and 
it is sometimes true that our best endeavors 
are of little apparent use to anybody as the 
days go by.. Hope is often deferred, and 
good intentions are obliged to wait for diffi- 
culties to get out of the way, so that we need 
patience’ and persistence and trust, all of 
which are illustrated in the growing tree. 

The planting of the tree teaches us to take 
advantage of each passing opportunity. It is 
a restatement of the old admonition that 
‘*Now is the accepted time.’’ The planting 
must be done when conditions are favorable. 
We lose our chances by untimely decay. He 
doubles the value of his good deeds who 
does them quickly. 

The planting of the tree teaches us to be 
careful and attentive in all the little things 
that enter into the conduct of life. Careless- 
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ness in our work here may cost us the life of 
‘the thing we are trying to perpetuate. It 
- will not grow if by neglect or ignorance we 
fail to give it proper attention and nourish- 
ment. Character suffers by the same unwise 
mistakes. Friendships are the fruitage of 
devotion and thoughtfulness. They wither 
and die through neglect. They will not grow 
in careless indifference. If the ‘exercises 
and‘memories of Arbor Day shall inspire us 
with some worthy ideal, cause us to redouble 
our energies for the things we love, make us 
more thoughtful and kindly in our treatment 
of others, then its duties have been honored 
and its: lessons learned. We shall find its 
reward. 


a large number of them being young men and 
young women. It is expected that much 
good will come from this public recognition 
of the claims of church membership. 


The Christian Citizenship Rally of the 
Fifth District Massachusetts Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, at the Columbus 
Avenue Universalist Church, April 12, to 
which the Religious Unions near the city 
were invited, proved a most stimulating and 
inspiring occcasion. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley 
spoke on ‘‘American Citizenship,’’ Rev. 
Frank O. Hall on ‘‘Christian Citizenship, ’’ 
and Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D., superin- 
tendent of the Reform Bureau, Washington, 
on ‘‘Living and Dying Nations.’’ Charles 
Neal Barney, State president of the Christian 


Church News. Union, presided ably; and there was fine 
— vocal and instrumental music by members of 
Announcements. the Crafts family. It was much to be re- 


gretted that the evening was too inclement 
for many young men to venture out. The 
audience was enlarged by numbers of the del- 
egates to a Young Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union conference meeting the follow- 
ing day. 


Athol, Mass.—Second Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst, minister: Referring to 
the mid-week Lenten services held in our 
church, the Athol 7Zvranscrift says: ‘‘The 
success which has attended the special relig- 
ious services at the Second Unitarian Church 
is quite generally commented upon in church 
circles, and it is freely conceded that a more 
interesting series of sermons by outside talent 
has never been attended in Athol. The 
preaching was all of high order, and the 


Meadville Alumni Association: On ac- 
count of the recent resignation of a member 
of the board of trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School the committee appointed 
at Buffalo last October to report at the annual 
meeting of the Meadville Alumni Associa- 
tion the name of the alumni candidate for 
the next vacancy in the board of trustees will 
report at a special meeting to be held at 25 
Beacon Street., Boston (Room 4), Monday, 
April 24, at 11 A.M. A full attendance is 
desired. William S. Jones, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Channing Conference: The sixty-seventh 
session will be held at Newport, R.I., April 
25, 26. On Tuesday evening, at eight 
o’clock, Rev. H. N. Brown will preach the 


large attendance each evening shows that the 

conference sermon. On Wednesday, at 9.30]. ; 
= si idea was well appreciated by our church- 
A.M., devotional service, conducted by Rev. going people. Rev. Mr. Horst, who planned 


Alfred R. Hussey of Taunton, Mass., after 
which the annual business meeting will be 
held; 11 A.M., essay by Rev. James Eells, 
of the First Church of Boston, Mass.,—sub- 
ject, ‘*The Inherent Necessity of Religion ”’ 
—followed by discussion; 1 P.M., collation; 
2 P.M., essay by Rev. Austin S. Garver of 
the Second Parish of Worcester, Mass., on 
“‘Church Membership,’’ followed by discus- 
sion; 4 ?.M., adjournment. 


the services and carried out all the arrange- 
ments so successfully, is given warm congrat- 
ulation on the result. The work involved 
was not trifling by any means, and it must 
be pleasing to the minister to find his efforts 
so earnestly approved. The entire cost of 
the services was borne by the Guild of the 
Good Shepherd. ’’ 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday, April 23, 7.30 P.M.: Rev. George 
Harris, D.D., of Andover, will preach. 


Groton, Mass.—A large congregation 
gathered at the First Parish Church for the 
usual Easter service. The floral decorations 
were tastefully arranged, and the singing was 
excellent, the solo, ‘‘O Jerusalem!’’ by Miss 
Hill, being especially enjoyed. After the 
usual devotional services, Dr. Young invited 
the parents having children to be christened 
to present them. Three little children and 
one infant—the pastor’s grandson—were dedi- 
cated to God in baptism; and, as they re- 
turned to their seats, the class for confirma- 
tion, thirteen in number, came forward. Dr. 
Young, after a brief but comprehensive state- 
ment of their Christian aim and purpose, 
took each one by the hand, and in his happy, 
impressive manner welcomed them to all the 
privileges of the church. Finally, as he 
pronounced the ancient benediction, ‘‘given 
of the Lord to Moses,’’ the entire.congrega- 
tion rose, and remained standing until the 
class had regained their seats. The exercises 
throughout were conducted with dignity, and 
must have left a deep impression on the 
minds of all interested in seeing our youth 
beginning life with thoughts of God and 
putting their ideal high. The whole termi- 
nated with the celebration of the Last Supper. 


Kennebunk, Me.—First Parish Unita- 
rian, Rev. Jesse Powers: The Easter service 
was largely attended. The floral decorations 
were beautiful. White lilies and smilax 
decorated the front of the pulpit and com- 
munion-table; and on either side were 
grouped ferns, geraniums, azaleas, and other 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon ser- 
vice on Wednesday, April 26, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, April-24, at 10.30 A.M. 
Prof. Edward Hale, speaker: subject, ‘‘The 
Preparation of Sermons.’’ 


West Roxbury: The annual meeting of the 
First Parish was held on Monday evening, 
April to. After the election of the officers 
of the society and the transaction of the 
routine business, it was unanimously voted 
to extend a call to Rev. John H. Applebee 
of Buffalo, N.Y. The meeting was the larg- 
est ever held by the society, and the outlook 
for the future is very bright. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills, at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, on Sunday evening, April 16, spoke 
on ‘*Who is an Infidel?’’ He declared that 
all who came to hear him came as believers, 
aspiring to believe more and more, The real 
infidel would be one who rejects the wonder- 
ful revelations of God in the progress of the 
race, in history, and limits every noble con- 
ception of Deity by staking faith on dead 
creeds, old prophecies, and miracles. 


Roxbury, All Souls’, Rev. Henry T. Se- 
crist: This church has changed its covenant, 
and adopted the following ‘‘Bond of Fellow- 
sihp’’: ‘‘In the freedom of the truth and in 
the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man.’’ At the 
Easter service, when there was one of the 
largest congregations the church ever held, 
thirty-three were welcomed to membership, 
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potted plants, tastefully arranged,—the work 
of the ladies of the parish. ‘The pastor’s 
theme was ‘‘Our Easter Hope: Upward and 
Onward forever!’’ and was presented with 
great earnestness and clearness of spiritual 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Buyers for seashore and mountain homes begin to 
plan for the season of 1899, and the crockery merchants are 
having their sales from the ‘‘pack and hold for orders” 
clan of buyers. Thehouse of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 
whose advertisement is always readable, has for more than 
half a century had a large clientage in the fitting of yachts, 
summer hotels, and families. 


An Exhaustive Exhibit.—Our readers will be in- 
terested, if they are in the vicinity of the Union Station, 
to take a view ofithe window of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, on the corner of Canal and Market Streets. Taking 
the single subject of leather as a text,a most elaborate 
window display has been prepared, covering all colors 
and textures of leather with practical demonstrations of 
all the different widths and styles of leather tufting and 
upholstery. Any one who is interested in leather-coy- 
ered furniture should not fail to see this display. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton ° 


Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, r2th inst., at Christ Church, by Rev. 
Benjamin A. Goodridge, Edward W. Lapworth and Helen 
F. King, both of Dorchester. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBACLMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


“Grapine.” 


Absolutely pure, unfermented juice of choice 
Chautauqua Grapes. A superior article-for the 


COMMUNION TABLE 


AND FOR 


MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


Prepared by THE GLEASON Fruit Juice Com- 
PANY, Ripley, N.Y. 
Price per dozen: Quarts, $5.00; Pints, $3.00. 
Half-dozen at the same rate. 


Send for circular with testimonials to the general agents 
for New England. 


T. S. MITCHELL & CO., 


15 and 19 North Main Street, = Providence, R.1. 


OSITION WANTED AS HOUSE- 


KEEPER or COMPANION. Best of refer- 
ne furnished. Address P.O. Box 759, South Manches- 
er, Conn. 


Established 
1859. 


A KINDERGARTNER 
And Primary Teacher of experience would like position 
during the summer months as governess to young children 
or as companion. Best of references. Address “H.,’’ care 
of Register. 
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insight. A special quartette rendered music 
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first woman on the Boston school board, was| 
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Societys in rey eee ates Je 


suitable for the occasion. At the close of |the next speaker. She hoped the Branches 10. Society Seu iiand, Ga cutee Paes 
the sermon five persons united with the| would keep to the discussion of religious Io. a —— See 50.00 
church by a short but impressive service of | subjects, and avoid purely intellectual ones, aa oan Hobie dig ee bees 
consecration. The church enters upon its new} which, important as they are, are not the one xo. Society in Kingston, on account. 10,00 
year with bright promise of increasing use-| thing needful; namely, the spiritual basis of 10, Society in West N eee 
& 11. Society in Bath, N.H 7.00 
fulness. life. Mrs. Charles Lowe and Mrs. Cleve- 11. Unie an Ladies’ Society, Willimantic, 
e land of Providence added their word. EOI) Eos hee 
Orange, N.J.—Rev. Walter Reid Hunt:| ‘The hour of refreshment and social inter- ae omey St vot Conte see et 30.00 
At the annual meeting of the society the! change was made pleasant by the hospitality re Heer tee Aa Nes 20,00 
chairman of the board of trustees, Mr. War-| of the Somerville Branch, extended to a large Be en ah wins ee 
ren Delano, Jr, presented a brief historical company, representing fifty-nine Branches, 8: errr ere 36.00 
sketch, showing the growth of the society. | with one representative each from Cincinnati, a8 peed oetone ss Bs 
The society was organized in January, 1890, |Santa Barbara, and Minneapolis. In the 12. Society in Keokuk, ; pace 3-75 
and worshipped at Masonic Hall, depending | afternoon Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney was the x2. Society in Atlanta, Gauss 10.00 
1 1 the int (AN by the Unit 2 ae y 13. Society in Syracuse, N- 125.00 
argely upon the interest shown by the Unita-| first speaker. The young mind craves truth. x3. Society in Vineland, N 16.75 
rian ministers in New York and vicinity for} 9 not offer a negation merely, but full and 13. Society in Milwaukee, \ 
the pulpit supply. In April, 1891, Rev. | active faith. If the religion ef the home is a aes al frbs0) Glance 95.00 
Edward Hale was installed as pastor; and a | jjfeless, another will be sought elsewhere. i all $ HSZ)- sores sorry wee 
© aie s 5 i B i 5 4 - 
determined movement was begun for the ac-| Religion is not a solitary enjoyment. Why pS sacar ee “50 
quisition of land and the erection of a church | ghoyld we not proselyte, and call upon all to 33. Second Unsisrian in aie So- 
building. P pbiged Pate ho fourth year nd rejoice with us? Rev. Charles W. Wendie toh Soden a Stentor ties See eee 
the Fan o a giant this Pig oo er -|said that the women of the Pacific Coast had 13. Second Church, S alem. «. gash 
minated in the dedication of the Chapé! 1n| called churches into being, and were to them x3. Society in North Andover... aS 08 
which services have since been held. Suffi- strength and ecient: Send out some of Ss South ayieie Sones Hee ee 
cient land was also acquired to provide for your women, and make a bond to bring full a acataree (in all $121.25)... 0s0+ ++ 1.00 
the erection of a larger edifice, when that| association and fellowship. Mrs. Spencer S Society in Eatilétony additional Gaal as 
becomes necessary. In April, 1897, Mr. Hale} ¢rom Santa Barbara and other speakers’ inter- Woes Rene Allin Rue 2502 
read his resignation as pastor, to the regret | ested the hearers till the hour for closing. ig Women in Walpole ease os eee soe 
of his entire congregation. In October of 14. Society in Canton, additional (in all 
last year Mr. Hunt, the present minister, Seay Ro Chtnases Tena oe ae 
was called to the pastorate. The following Acknowledgments of the American Uni- ST Society in Concord, N.H., including : 
table shows in detail what the growth in|] tarian Association: — B50. See 3 of Wet Boi E= A 
ip h n i— at ‘ 
membership has bee Alrea ae ai dinowle aged. ae. vngifetagsstessenee Seine 14. Society in Portland, Ore. - 125.00 
End of No. of Signers of pr. 1. Women’s Nation: iance. wee 25.00 Fao, a z 
‘lies. 7 tution. : All Souls’ Church, Chicago, [l...- 0.2. 2 40,027.47 
Loe Hoste rterbae? coupes 3. Society in Belmont, additional all 2 Francis H. LINCOLN, Zyeas., 
140.00 
a 78 3. New South Church; Boston, on account 10,00 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
155 a 3. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. ., addi- 
Be ea 2 tional Ce $306. 47). BeChooEra pase ao 2.00 5 ae eee 
57 187 a Rea in ik UIT + sees ee 103.00 Caroline Rea. 
é BES 3. ociety in Clinton. 37-73 
3 Fe 4. Society in Turner’s Falis. 10.00 
70 235 100 © ree og a ee egehion eee tes In the death of Miss Caroline Rea, at the 
Financially, also, the society has done well, 5. Beas ae Gate of aa ‘A ears, the Ere rides 
the total indebtedness being only one-seventh 5. Society i in Beverly, ona 175.00 ih ee, an) Seen ay fk ani ab best 
the cost of the church property. This is the 5. Society in Holyoke .. eR [ree TELA SE ANA ONS fags Ce US 
6. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich 50.00 Hers was a life so full of good cheer and 
only liberal church in a population of sixty 6. Society in New Orleans, La. 12.00 | J, 1 or : : 
thousand, and the possibilities of future 6. Society in Fargo, N. Dak..... 10.00 | benevolence, of piety without ostentation, of 
6. Society in Castine, Me. AG 5.00| loyalty without bigotry, that only those who 
growth are very bright. Mr. Hale’s work 6. Society in Leominster....--.eseee+- sees 100.00 ew her can appreciate. the ha ilendin 
made a profound impression, both among 6. Big) eee weet Se Society, Salem, , res ibe ee PPy : . 
his own people and in the community; and| ,, gqqifatout anil $20) .2m|0f these qualities in her temperament an 
a substantial foundation has been wisely z See Grand’ Rapids, Mich. 1.00 dag creatag ae ee ee fe ere: : 
laid, upon which to build under Mr. Hunt’s 1 Nee Oey ay ORGS 320;45 : z - : : 
icadechip 8. soatted pug e ton aoc ee al cn all zo | Worship, she was stricken with disease, she 
ro. Hawes Unitarian Congregational ” | was happy and youthful in spirit, in spite of 
San Francisco, Cal.—First Church: The or Societyin SherBorp ere ssrr--s *: 10606] an impairment of hearing and sight which 
vigor and earnestness of Rev. S. W. Brooke’s 10. Society in Medford... MINDINITID — xosioo | would have consigned many to melancholy 


preaching has brought out good congregations 
every Sunday. A lecture recently given by 
Mr. Brooke on ‘‘Robert Burns’’ before the 
Channing Auxiliary was appreciated by a 
large audience. On Easter Sunday, to the 
unbounded joy of the whole parish, Dr. 
Stebbins was able to occupy the pulpit and 
preach once more, with apparently his old 
familiar power quite restored. Mr. Brooke 
assisted by conducting the service. 


New England Associate Alliance.— 
The spring meeting was held with the Som- 
erville Branch, April 7. Rev. William H. 
Pierson, pastor of the church, welcomed the 
Alliance, which, he said, stood for intellect- 
ual enfranchisement, character, worship, and 
religion. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke upon 
‘*The Cultivation of’ Interest in Matters per- 
taining to Religion.’’ What appears to 
threaten the community in these directions? 
It is that our present study of the Bible 
asks for more active exertion and intelli- 
gence. Thought was discouraged under the 
old system. We have not the old fear, but 
we may well fear the blankness of soul that 
is left by an absence of religious instruction. 
The joy of public worship, the children fol- 
lowing where the parents lead, the new homes 
having a household altar at least in the 
heart,— these are to be cultivated Miss 
Lucia M. Peabody, who was introduced as 
having served valiantly while acting as the 


A LEATHER LOOK. 


“To him who wears shoes,” says the proverb, “the 
whole earth is covered with leather.” 

And to the man who stands on the corner of Canal 
and Market Streets the whole view is covered with leather, 
for we are making an extended display of leather coverings 
in our front window this week; and it looks like a bird’s-eye 
view of South Street. 

There is no covering for furniture that is as dignified 
as leather,'and none that is half as permanent. Remember 
that the word “leather” is elastic, and holds many meanings. 
We draw the line at good, honest hide; and we show all 
colors, all weights, and all finishes. 

See our new shades of Havana Brown, Bottle Green, Indian Red, Military Blue, Library 
Green, Tobacco Russet, etc. With this exhibit we show samples of upholstery work in all 
widths and patterns of tufting. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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mittee on Benevolent Action, reported that 
the Country Week (during the twenty-third 
season) sent 2,584 persons, mostly children, 
on vacation. The Rides for Invalids issued 
over 8,700, tickets for car, boat, and carriage 
rides; and ‘the Christmas festival entertained 
654 children. The Thanksgiving dinner had 
its -usual large patronage, the Employment 
Bureau was kept in active operation, clothing 
was distributed to the needy, board and lodg- 
ing lists provided, and many minor charita- 
ble matters carefully attended to. 

William H. Baldwin is the chairman of 
public religious services. As for many 
years past, public religious services have 
been held on Sunday evenings, with the 
exception of the hot months of July and 
August. These services have been conducted 
by clergymen and laymen of different relig- 
ious denominations. 

The Committee on Physical Culture, of 
which Walter H. Dugan is chairman, showed 
chow great a hold physical training has upon 
the young men and boys in and about Boston. 
The Union gymnasium continues to be one 
of the most popular features, and maintains 
a high standard of excellence. A new bicy- 
cle-room has been arranged, and a new ball 
court is ‘now being added to the gymnasium. 

The president, Mr. Baldwin, referred feel- 
ingly to the deaths of many life members, 
who have died during the past year. The 
evening closed with short addresses by Presi- 
dent Baldwin, Hon. H. N. Sprague, vice- 
president, and by Henry Pennypacker, Ed- 
ward A. Church, ‘George Peirce, John R. 
Ainsley, Walter H. Dugan of the board of 
government, and by J. Curtis and J. K. 
Hicks, members of the Union. 

The following. gentlemen were re-elected 
members of the board of directors for.a term 
of three years: George Hutchinson, John R. 
Ainsley, William H. Brown, Henry Penny- 
packer. 

The terms of the following members of the 
board of directors did not expire: William 
H. Baldwin, Henry H. Sprague, William L. 
Richardson, George Peirce, Walter H. 
Dugan, Edward A. Church, Frank L. Locke, 
Charles L. Burrill. At a meeting of the 
board of directors subsequent to the annual. 
meeting, the following officers were elected : 
president, William H. Baldwin; vice-presi- 
dent, Henry H. Sprague; secretary, George 
Peirce; treasurer, William L. Richardson. 


solitude. Of her general philanthropy only 
the beneficiaries of her generosity may tell 
the full story. Of her annual gift to the 
American Unitarian Association, one fact 
should be mentioned, significant as it is rare. 
She denied herself often what would seem to 
many necessities, what certainly could not 
be called luxuries, that she might give more 
to the missionary organization of her church. 
Although, too, she occasionally criticised 
adversely its methods, she allowed it to 
make no difference in the amount or spirit of 
her gift. Her religion was of that character 
which saw only with the large vision. She 
was a steadfast supporter of her own religious 
society and its ministers, whose virtues she 
emphasized to herself and to others, whose 
faiJings she overlooked as mere incidents of 
human nature. 

A devoted lover of music, she was fortu- 
nately able to enjoy the chorus and the or- 
chestra to the close of her life, notwithstand- 
ing physical infirmity; and, surely, no soul 
more fitted to hear with delight the celestial 
symphonies and to harmonize with the purity 
and‘sweetness of heavenly song. 

In his ministerial experience of fourteen 
years, the writer has known no better exam- 
ple of cheerfulness, serenity, and strength, 
the fruit of reverent and rational faith. 

Go) Gates 


The Young Men’s Christian Union. 


At the forty-eighth annual business meet- 
ing of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, annual reports of several special com- 
mittees were presented, giving a condensed 
account of the busy activities and the suc- 
cessful work of the past year. The educa- 
tional, benevolent, and social departments 
have been fully kept up. The tréasurer’s 
report showed disbursements of $54, 159.08, 
with a balance on hand of $4,812.66. 

The Committee on Lectures, Classes, and 
Entertainments, reported through their chair- 
man, Charles L. Burrill. \ 

The annual course of ‘‘ Practical Talks’’ in 
the Union Hall were largely attended. The 
twenty-seven classes had an enrolment of 
1,350. The entertainments each Wednesday 
night in the Union Hall held their popular- 
ity. One of the special features of the year 
was an opera composed and written by Union 
talent, and successfully presented by Union 
members. 

The library report was presented by Will- 
iam L, Richardson, chairman. 759 new 
volumes have been added through the year, 
making a total number now in the library of 
15,302. The reading-room receives regularly 
19 dailies, 70 weeklies, 54 monthlies, and 4 
quarterlies. 

Henry H. Sprague, chairman of Commit- 
tee on Rooms, gave an account of needed 
repairs made in the building during the year, 
and also of improvements now contemplated. 
The rooms have been, as usual, much vis- 
ited. According to actual account there 
were during the seven days of a single week 
11,518 visits to the Union rooms, exclusive 
of the entertainments in the Union Hall, and/ 
5,529 visits to the library, —an average daily 
visit to the Union of 1,645 and 789 to the 
library. The total attendance in the Union 
Hall on Saturday, Sunday, and Wednesday 
evenings was 1,260. Reference was made to 
the increased interest in the game of chess 
strongly advocated as mental gymnastics, de- 
veloping the powers of foresight, concentra- 
tion, and judgment. Several gifts have been 
received during the year of oil paintings and | 
photographs for the rooms. 

The Committee on Members again report 
an increase in the number of those who share 
the advantages of the Union, and the mem- 
bership now reaches 5, 483. 

Edward A. Church, speaking for the Com- 


Its delicious flavor and 
fragrance win the little 
ones, and promotes the 
daily habit of cleansing 
their teeth. Rubifoam is a 
perfect liquid dentifrice. 


Price, 25 cents. At Druggists, Sample vial of 
\ Rnbifoam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 cents, \ 
\ Address E, W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


A5i 
The lamp-chimney Index 
‘is worth some dollars a year 


to you — free. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 
_1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4. Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 


6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 


% The Word of God. 


8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament = 
ing. aay Rey. Robert ren gaara 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
1%. The Patien f —. A 
Ge ee Cte) ont ee 
18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
21. “Knowest thou the Way wher 
dwelleth?” (By Ron Roten Coens 
Series on “Belief in Immortality” : 
12. I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 


14, II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 
zations. 

16. III. mae Ota Testament and Immortal- 

Ve 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
Other Life. 

23. V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24. VI. Vhe Other World of the Middie 


Ages. 

25. Vil. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond. 

26. VIII. The Agnostic Reaction. 

2% IX. The Significance of Spiritualism: 
An Easter Sermon. 


28. X. The Present Condition and the 
World’s Needs in regard to this 
Matter of Belief in Dmmortality. 
29. XI.Arguments and Probabilities in 


Favor of Future Conscious Ex- 

istence, but which, nevertheless, 

— a Little Short of Denionstra- 
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Pleasantries. 


An ‘Irish man-servant was discovered in a 
lie. On being accused by his master of 
stating what was not the truth, he excused 
himself by saying, ‘‘Please, sur, I lost- my 
prisence of mind.’’ 


In a certain literary club years ago, one 
of the members, in proposing the name of 
a candidate for membership, mentioned 
among his qualifications that he could speak 
several dead languages. To this an opponent 
replied that he never heard the gentleman in 
question speak but one dead language, and 
he murdered that as he went along. 


A lady of rank, having had the village 
piper play at a little féte she had given on 
her estate, received from him the following 
ridiculously civil note:— — 

‘‘Your ladyship’s pardon for my boldness 
in thus applying for payment would be al- 
most a sufficient compensation for the labor 
of your humble piper, 

‘*PaTRICK WALSH.’’ 


Not Intended for a Pleasantry.—A lady 
employed in the Lenox Library in New York 
City has started what she considers a new 
occupation for women, as she says no other 
one, to her knowledge, is in the business. 
She gets data for club-women who are asked 
to read abstruse papers before their respec- 
tive associations, and have neither the time 
nor the ability to hunt up facts for them- 
selves. 


The governor of a prison in Limerick told 
an amusing story of a refractory prisoner 
with whom he had once to deal. The man 
refused to work on the treadmill, and was 
brought before the governor for disobedience 
of the warden’s orders. The governor asked 
him what objection he had to working on the 
treadmill. ‘‘Me go on ,the treadmill!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Niver, sorr!’?’ And, proudly draw- 
ing himself up, he added, ‘‘I’d rather lave 
the jail first.’’ 


During the last Afghan war the following 
joke was current through the army. The 
dirtiness of the Afghan is proverbial, and it 
is said that on one occasion Gen. Roberts 
ordered one to be washed. Two soldiers were 
told off for the purpose. They stripped the 
prisoner, and scrubbed him for two hours with 
formidable brushes and soft soap. Then they 
threw down their brushes in disgust, and went 
to their captain. ‘‘What is it, men?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Well, sir,’’ they replied, ‘‘we have 
washed that Afghan chap for two hours, but 
it is no good. After scrubbing him, sir, for 
two hours, till our arms ached fit to drop off, 
blest if we did not come upon another suit 
of clothes. ’’— 77d-Bits. 


The other day a lady was driving her hus- 
band down a narrow country lane when, on 
suddenly turning a sharp corner, they encoun- 
tered a brewer’s van. There was no room 
to pass, and the lady said very tartly: ‘‘You 
must go back, for I shall not. You ought to 
have seen us before entering the lane.’’ 
‘*But, my dear,’’ remonstrated her husband, 
mildly, ‘‘the man couldn’t see around the 
comer.’’ ‘‘Il don’t care,’’ was the charac- 
teristic reply. ‘‘I’ll sit here till doomsday 
before I give way to that man.’’ The carter, 
who had overheard the colloquy, here re- 


marked cheerfully, ‘‘All right, guv’nor, 
I*ll back out of this,’’ adding confidentially, 
‘<T’ve got such another at home. ’’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 
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SqHY is it that the brands of White 
| Lead made by quick or patent 
process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 
generally know that they are inferior to the 
brands made by the “old Dutch process” 


of slow corrosion. The brands named in 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; alsu 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
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PALATIAL STEAMERS 
Modern, Safe, Fast. 
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a 


Reduced Rates. Saloon pas- 
sage $60 and upwards. 
Second cabin $37.50. Third 
class $25.50. 

For passage plans and 
information apply to the 
7 


ys. Street, Boston, Mass, 


EU ROPE Annual Summer Tours. 

° Norway and Central Europe. 
Small party conducted_by Pror. CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston, 


eX ucational. 


oyD.D. 
cipals. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 

Miss CAROLINE R. CLA 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH x 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homer.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. Scuoo..—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated .catalogue 
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